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PRICE NINEPENCE, 
By Post 11d. (This Week) 





HOBBS, HART, & CO.’S 


LOCKS 
LOCKS 





LOCKS: Sees 
LOCKS ECONOMY. 


LOCKS 
LOCKS 


76, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2. 


ARTESIAN . 
WELLS 3% eon” oo 
LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER co. 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY 
NIGHT or DAY 





Hand Lifts and Revolving Shutters. 
PRINCE STREET, DEPTFOR 


"Phone: New Gress 49 (two li xe 


The LIFT & HOIST Co. Ltd. 


EWART’S GEYSERS 


346 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Price List om application, 
Telegrams; GEYSER, LONDON "Phone; MUSEUM 2570 





- Waycoop-()ris 
| 1FTS 


For PASSENCERS, GOODS and SERVICE. 





VAN KANNEL 


REVOLVING DOOR CO., 


LIMITED, 
Original Inventors, ; 
Patentees & Manufacturers. 
Established 1899. 


WATFORD. 2. 
y Ts V5 ES 


THE SS ENTER: OVEN "' (Reg’a Trade Mork.) 


The ONLY Reliable Convertible Stove, See page zivii 


OnLy 
ADDRESS: 





56, FETTER LANE, LONDON, 3.0.4 
62 & 63, LIONEL STREKT, BIRMINGHAM 
: Prin Provincial Oi 


.% 
> 
> 


melons ons GB) ; 





MODELS 


ogtzgeued by JOHN B. THORP, 
"Phone: Holbora 1011. 708 PONDON. W.C.1 





Rolling Shutters, Lifts 


IRON DOORS, STAIRS, GATES. 
DENNIGON, KETT & CO. D. 
Tel.: Bank 6356. 11 Queen Victoria St., BC. 





TITAN LIFTS 


20, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Telephone—Cuanceny 7061 





LIETS or act types 


SMITH, MAJOR 6 STEVENS, Ltd. 





MARRYAT-SCOTT 


LI 
: 28, HATTON GARDEN LONDON, EC. 


LONDON @ NORTHAMPTON. 


SIMPLEX teav GLAZING 


FOR ROOFS, SKYLIGHTS & 








THE 


EXPRESS LIFT CO., LD. 


GREYCOAT STREET WORKS, 
WESTMINSTER S.W.1 


ALL TYPES. 


Phone: Victoria 6115 (3 lines). 





HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Zinc, IRON OR PuTTY USED. 


No Special Contract Required. 


GROVER & Co., Ltd, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, 
CARPENTERS ROAD. STRATFORD, E.15 
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N4%ux VARNISH JVOOLEeS & HIOATE ENAMEL (2 nq} 


— . 
Lond 








“HARMEN Y” 


BR 


AND 


Tires se ASBESTOS @ sHEETs 


HELICAL BAR CO. 


— Samples on Application —— 


LTD. 72 VICTORIA 


Telegrams: “‘HELISTELBA, SOWEST, LONDON.”’ 


‘STREET, S.W.1 


Telephone: VICTORIA {3340 





, _T have seen several different forms of Mr. Boyle's 

Air-Pump’ Ventilator in actual and have 
much pleasure in testifying to their efficiency.”— 
Lorp Krivin, 


Boyle’s 
earext AT R-PUMP” 
VENTILATOR. 


Has DOUBLE the EXTRACTING POWER of Earlier Forms 

Awarded the 250 Prize with Grand Diploma 
(only prize offered), at the International Ven- 
tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
International Ventilator Competition, Paris, 
Two Gold Medals. 

“Mr. Boyle’s complete sucoess in securing the 
required continuous upward impulse is testified to by 
high authorities."—GOVERNMENT REPORT (Blue Book). 


ROBERT BOYLE.& SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
“ Messrs, Robert Boyle and Son; the founders of the 
Profession ef Ventilation Engineering, have raised the 
Sbject to the dignity of a science." REPORT ON THE 










VENTILATION OF THE LONDON CUsToM HOUSE. 





BEST SEASONED 


OAK 


FOR 


FLOORING 


AND JOINERY 


SYDNEY PRIDAY & SONS 


ESTD. 1880) 


25, Monument St., E.C.3. 
Tel: MINORIES 1162 (2 lines). 


C 


\ 
\ 
‘ 





PARTITION 


SLABS ssiditiitiites 





PARQUET, HARDWOOD & DANCING FLOORS. 


Speciahté—-AUSTRIAN WAINSOOTS. 


DAMMAN & co., LTD., 
137, PARK RD., ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W.8. 


HEATING 


ROSSER & RUSSELL, Ltd. 


(Mayrair 5210) 


37 DUKE STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


y: BRITAINS BEST ] 


LIFTS | 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


’ REBU E.C one; Of 
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Architectural Decorators— Analysis of Advertisements. “Ere Pevementa & Decors! 
b perry ey G, Fone Mad Carving, Wood, Stone,&¢,—) Byrd. A. A.,.& Oo. Dawnay, A: D.(\& Sons. Ltd} Keith, Janies, & Blackman. . ¥. 
Martyn, H i feo, F “73 Brindley, Ltd. 4 Cayless Bros. (Battersea) bby. Murray, 8. D.. & Go., Ltd.) Fenpse & Be 
Troitops & Cols, Led. raham, J. B. Lid. = Expanded Metal Co., Ltd, Potterton, Thos. Kelly: & Oo. 
Wright, 8. & Co, ' Martyn, H.-H & Co., Led. Lewis '& Lewis, Ltd, Lid. Rosser tussell, Ltd. Manu-Marble Co. 
Artificial Stone— Colls, Ltd, Palmer’s Travelling Cradle. | Homan. & Kodgers, Ltd. | ° Watson, LS R & Co. le Mosaic Co. 
rere Sy ficial Stone Oo.| B ~~ af ? Jones & Baylies, La rem Machinery Co. (1920) King 3. 4° a i 00. one toad 3 tot onan 
tm bridge Artificial ag a8 le ! iD » J. rauli M. & RB. 
Ooncrete Waite Oo. Rom River Co., Lid. Kleine Pat. 2 pappre —_ Gases Dower Oo. Vitrolite Opnetruction 


mpire Stone Co., Ltd. 
‘atent Impervious. Stone. 
Stuart's Granolithie Oo.,1Ad. 
Warren, R, 


= Tiles & Sheets— 
as 
y Asbestos Oo, 
British Everite & Asbesti- 


British Ueatiteos 11908) Lta 
Machin & Kingsley, Ltd. 
Martinit Slate & SheetCo.Ltd 
Nethercot, H. & Co 
Sankey, J; . 
Speaker. @ . 
weg Rootes Co 
spha! 
Bogert rv Rolfe Ltd. 
‘ald 
Hobman, A. 0. W. & Co. Ltd. 
Limmer & Trinidad Lake Co. 
yengpes Asphaite Co, Ltd. 
* Robertson. F, 
yssel and Metallic Tava 
‘Adphalte Uo. 
Val de Travers Asphalte Co. 


meee 





Rowland lea 
‘Stepuens & Carter, Ltd. 
Trollope & Colls, Ltd. 
Us, &o— 
Carr, Chas, Ltd. 
Gillett | ‘& Johnston. 
Bitumen Sheeting - 
Callender, Geo. M. & Go. Ltd. 
met & aww “ey 9 
MoNeil &,, 00.7 .L 
Vulcanlie ta “8 

alles ove Bitumas 
Blind Qords— rae 
Austin, J. & Sons, Ltd. 
Blinds (Window, &o.)- 
Bryden, John, & Sons 


Francis, 8. W. & © = 
Haskins, 8 6 Saver ae 
Williams, @: A » & Son. 
Boilers— 

Aerogen Co., 


Associated ae ‘5 Oo. 
Attwood J acta ee! 
bruster & De Taunoit 
Danks, H. & T. (Netherton). 
Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
Jenkins, moners, & Co. Ltd 
Kinnell, Ohas. P. & Co., Lid. 
Lumbys, Ltd. 

Ruston & Hornsby 

Wood, Russell & Oo. 

ricks 

Broad & (o. 


Builcers’MateriulAssociation 
Burley, ©., Ltd, 
Dennis, Henry 
Eastwoods, 11.1. 
Herbert, A. H. & Co. 
Hudsons 
Lawford & Sons, Lid, 
Leeds Yn em Ca.. we 
London Brick Co, 
Rufford & Co, 
Sankey, J. H., & Son, ‘Ltd. 
Smeed, Dean & “ben ta. 
Warren, R. & G., Ltd. 
Young & Son. 
Opie te eteern 


Pore i eh *Co.,. Ltd. 
ps Lg 9 


tard 

Nicholls ‘Olarke, 
O’Brien, Th mes & Oo, 
Palmer, 'T.W. & Oo. 


Boott & Vo. 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
Wison, G_ L. & Oo.; Ltd. 
mente & Marten, Lita. 
Depend Companttion~ 
White, 
Buliding Gontenstere— 





His . & bya Lté. Lind, Peter & Co. 
pay & Gre Greenwood, Ltd, Patent Im sviews oo Oo. 
nine, Self-Senterin Metal. 
Pe bo." Somerville al paci 
anscll. R. Stuart’s Gran ¢ Qo.,Li 5 
ullen & Lumsden Stewart, J. 
Smith, J.. & So Trollope & Co: 
Somerville, D.G. &Oo., Ltd.| Prussed Concrete Veteel0e,.LA. 
Williams. Howell J., Ltd. enutensane Plant— 
Cartage Contractors— Boyer, Henry. 
Acme Cartage Co., Ltd. sf erty aaa Contractors 
Bissell, J. A. Pia 


Mea ong ad 


Concrete Machin 


Coatostone — 
Concrete Piling— 


Concrete 75 


Concrete (Reinforced)— 


& Uo: 
Berets 1, at 


Nicholls & Garke Ltd, 

Smith, 8. & Sons, |) 

Young & Marten ‘Ltd 
Cement, ra Plaster— 

Adamite Oo., Lta 

Assoc. Portland Cement Mitre 

Britian Portl’d Cement Mftra 


& Oo. 
Builders’ Material Associatn 
Burley, C., Ltd. 
Cement Marketing Oo. 
East woods, 
Greaves, Bull & <a 
aes A. H. i 
Kaye & Co., Ltd. 
Lawford & Bons, LA Lt, 
Martin Earle & 
Oxford Portiana Salen Co, 
Sankey. J. H. & Son, Ltd. 
Schul 
Smeed, Dean & Co., Led. 
Super Cement, Ltd 
Victorite 
Warren, R.'& G.. Ltd. 
Wonlaham oe Co, 
Young & Son. 

Cement Waterproofiing— 
Bareau, 
Colemanite 
Ironite Co., 
Nonporo 
Pudio. 


Lt, 


t 
Sankey 
Clocks | ichureh & ada~ 
Gillett & Johnston. 

a 59 ae 7 ae.— 


Braby; ¥ rkion Ltd, 

Bryant & Sons, ‘Ltd. 

Vollins, A. J. 

Ewart & Son, Ltd. 

Farmiloe, Geo. & Sons, Ltd, 

Nicholls & Olarke, Ltd. 

Young & Marten Ltd. 

Chimney Shafis— 

Aldington. 

Ohimney Conthemation ss Boiler 
setting Co,, Led. 

Chimneys Limited. 

Danks, a 

Furse, W. :> & Co., M. < 


Australia Pat.Concrete ¢ Block 
British \Léan Co., Ltd 
Bujlders and Oontractors 


Byrd, A. A. & Oo. 
haere Edina Co 


ley: Limited 

Ingersoll-Rand Oo., Lita 

Liner Concrete Machinery Co. 

Millars’Timber & Treat Co. 

Parker, F. 

Parker, Winder & anoateh 

Ransome Machinery Oo. Ltd, 

Stothert & Pitt. 

tmamses lley King. Oo. 
Vickers, Ltd. 

Whitaker, R. G., Ltd. 
Wilde, Henry, Ltd. 

Winget, Ltd. 


OCoatostone Decoration Co. 


Simplex Concrete Piles, L 
Somerville, D, G. & Co., Lt 


Acme Cartage 

Brown & Tawse, Ltd. 

Bullding Products, Ltd, 

Cardwell, J. L. < Oo., Ltd 

Concrete Slabs Co, 

Concrete Units Oo. 

Gloucester Concrete Oon- 
struction Co., Ltd. 

Helical Bar &Engineering Co. 
Keeble & Livingstone 


ng. 
British Rieintorcea Ooncrete 
Concrete Units Co. 
Expanded Metal Co., ‘Ltd. 
Fawcett Construction Co.,Ltd 
Indented Bar & ©, Eng. Oo. 
Johnson's ReinforcedGencrete 


td. 
Builders’ Material Association 


Fireproo 
Bell’s United Asbestos Co. 


Rowland Bros. 
Ruston & a ty Pag 
Copner P 4 : —~ephanyy 
er ng- 
on ae D ger & Co. 
r rticles— . 
Dutton & Sons, Leonard. - 





ons. L. 
Cranes, Exonvatora, &c.— 
Fo nie Hornsby, Ltd. 


Bri ag W., & Sons, Ltd. 
Bullaiig Products, pita. 
Oat er, Geo. M. & Oo., Ld. 


w Pe 
g 
i=] 
shus 

$3": 

7 & 
8 
~~ 
i=] 
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° 








Ltd. 
usa Asphalte Oo., Ltd. 
Vulcanite, Ltd. 


. Wm 
Decorators’ Dust Sheets— 
Moore, & Oo. 
Demolition— 
Boyer, Henry 
pregnbem, Heary J 
Ttd. , 


Wise, Nelson 
Doofs (Iron, Stee!, &c.) 
‘Deanigon, Kett, & Co:, Ltd, 
Gibbs, John, Ltd. 

Gibson, Arthur L. 
Haywards. Lta. 

bs, Hart & Co., Li 

ae. J Ha. & Ambier, 
Lift & Hoist Co. 

Mather & Platt, Ltd.’ (Co. 
Van Kannel Revolving Door 
Door Hangers & Rollers— 
Bousfield’s Pan ay 
Hendersun, P.O. 

Nicholls & Clarke’ ‘Ltd. 
O'Brien, Thomas, & Co. 
Parker, Winder & Achurch. 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 
Door £prings and Hinges — 
Nicholls. & Clarke, Ltd, 
Protector Lamp & Lighting Co. 
Young & Marten a. 
Crawing Instruments— 
Baker, O. 

Clarkson’s. 
Dust WY 

Braby, F. & Oo., Ltd. 
Butterfield, W Ww. P., Ltd. 
Harvey, G. *A. & Oo. (London) 
Electric Lamps— 

Mazda. 


Electric Lighting&Fittings 
pelets Engineering Co, 


ac.— 
Franels 8. W. & Co., Ltd. 
Haskins. S.,'& Bros.. Ltd. 
Jones 8 & Oo, 


Felt— 

Anderson, D., & Son, Ltd. 
Braby, F. & Co., Lta. 
Engert & Rolie, Ltd. 


_ Neville Hine & 
Quenby, Fry & Oo. 
Tareniey Und ~ ood Ue., Ltd 
ta nderw ; . 
White, E. 0. & Son 
Fire Bricks, &c. 
Bread & Ce. 
Bastwood-, Ltd. 
Leeds reece Co., Ltd, 
Ruafford & Oo 
Sankey. J. H. & Son, | td. 
Fire En¢ineers— 
Pyrene Co., Ltd. 
Fire Escapes, Staircases— 
Clark, Hunt, & Oo., Ltd. 
Davis, H. & C., & Oo., Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd 


Lift & Holst Co. 
f Flooring, &c.— 


British Reinforced Concrete 


‘ Pilkington Bros., Ltd. 


Electric PowerlInsta lation Co,| ‘YOUNk & Marten, Ltd. 

General Electric Co.. Ltd. |Glazing— 

Mather & Platt, Ltd, Borton, H. & Co, 

Troy & -» Ltd: Braby, F., & Oo., Ltd. 
Engines, Mortar Milis— British Luxfer Synd., Ltd. 
Attw v. Katon, Parr & Gibson, 
Detroit ne Oo. Farmiloe, Geo, & Sons, Ltd. 
Lewis & wis, Ltd. Grover & Co., Ltd. 
Facias, Haywards, Ltd. 


Hot Water Supply— 
Associated 


a 
nd P in, Ltd. 


pest Wiseliccot’ Floor Oo. 
wears D. G. &-Go.. Ltd. 
Flint 


ata ce & Sons. Ltd. 


Folding Partitions— 
Educational Supply Assoo.Ld 
Henderson, P. O.; Ltd. 
Lift & Hoist Oo. 

iyanisese— 

raby. Ff &vo., Ltd. 
Burreil & Co.. Ltd 
Butterfield, W. P., Tad. 
Cochrane, John 
Harvey, G. A .* Co, (Landon). 

Garden Hose— 
Wilcox, W. H.. & Oo., Ltd. 

Gates (Collapsible) — 
Acme Metal Works. 
Bostwick Gate Co., Ltd. 


Dennison, Ket Co., Ltd. 
Haywards, 
Lift & Holst Co, 
Reund A. 

Gates, Caf dalt Iron) &c.— 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd 


Haywards, Ltd, 
Humpbrics, Jackson & Ambler, 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Smith, 8. & Sons, Lia 

Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Insuran 
London . Lapoash ire Fire. 
P TimberTradesM utual Accident] 


Lronite— 
Tronite Co., Lid 
Joinery, Mouldings, 


Austins Pg Fe Ham % Titora) 


Beal, W. Hi 

Boulton & : Baul, ul bite. 
Elliott, 5. & po s, Ltd. 
Falcon Works, Ltd. 

Foulds, Arthur, Ltd. 
Gypers Cabinet & Joinery 


BE & Son. 
TMaipes Jolvery Work 

pery orgs 
McGaw & & Oo. 


Morley, E., & Sons. 
Ogilvie & Oo. 

Orfeur, O. E., Lta. 
Peacock, Chas.. & Co. 
Fotdea & Authers. 


Williams ‘E. Liovd & Co. 
Jointless Floor! 








Gates (Wood)— 

Jennings, Ltd. 

Rowland Bros. 
Glass (Emb 

Batu Parca Giteen IAd. 
Glass (Plate & Window)— 
‘Borton, & 

British Luxfer Prism 8ynd, 
Clark, J.. & 8 Ltd. 
Eaton, Parr Pas Gibson, Ltd, 


Farmiloe, Gos, & Sons, Ltd 
nook em 
Hlurapbrieg, Jackson & Ambler, 
King, « 
Newton, J. M. & Sons, Ltd, 
“Nicholls & Clarke. 


Young & Marten, Ltd. 
Glass Paper— 

Uakey. yf & Sons, Lta. 
Glass (Stained, Painted)— 
British Luxfer Synd., Ltd. 
Clark, J., & Son. 

Baton Parr & Gi bson, Ltd. 
Farmiloe, Geo. a 8c Sona, Ltd. 
Gibbs, W., & Sons, Ltd. 
Haywards, Ltd. 

Hu mpbries, Jackson & Ambler 
King. J. & 

Nicholls - ‘Clay ke. 


Heyword, W. F. & Oo. 
Helliwel! & Co,, Ltd. (Ltd 
Ambler 


Humphries, Jackson 
King, J. A., & Co. 
Nichelle & Clarke, Ltd. 
Partridge T. & Vo. 
Wotton & Son. 





Ewart & Son, Ltd. 


Gibson. Arthur “L. Young & Marten, Ltd. gmlth, Major & Beovens, LAd. 
McNeill, Fite & Co., Lid Gutter Brackets— Titan Lift Oo., Lta. 
Sankey, J.-H., & Son. Ltd. | Parker, Winder & Achureh. Wadsworth, W- «3 Sena, I i 
Fencing (Wood, &a.)— Heating and Lighting— Waygood-Otis \Ltd. 
Forades Fencing Co., Ltd, | Associated Metal Supply Oo, L 
Ford, H. J. Attwood, J. ightning Conductors— 
“Invicta Fencing Oo. Clark, Hunt, & Co., Ltd. Aldington, G. 

Co. 


Hartley & Sugden, Ltd. 
liaywards, Ltd, 


Parker, Winder & Achureb, Ld 
Rosser a*y Russell, Ltd. 
Smith 8. &S8ons 

pel WwW. F. 

Spense’ 

Waring, Withers & Chadwick 
Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Metai Supply Co. 
Clark, Hunt & Co., Ltd. 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co., Ld. 
Ewart & Son, Ltd. 

Fildes, Thos. 





Buildin, Products, Ltd. 





Building Products, Ltd. 





(Ferrolithic). i 


Hurry Water Heater Co. 


Holophane, Ltd. EAquid Stone— 
Kinball, Cc} P. & Co., Ltd. allstone Decoration Co. 
Messenger 3 Co. Locks, Latches, &c.— 
Murray, 8. D., & Co., Ltd. | Baldwin 

Musgrave & Co.. Ltd. Colledge & Bridgen 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. Henderson, P. C., 


Bell's United Asbestos Oc. 
Brentford Construction Oo. 
British Doloment Co., Ltd. 
ae. 
Ebner 
King. - ‘ & © 
Lincilte a ad Oo. 
Marble Mosaic Co, 
Tramontini, 0. 
Wilfley Co., Ltd. 
Wire, A. D, & Co 
Cayleas Bros, (Battersea) 
aylesg Bros. a 5 
Cockle, H. L, 
Eastwoods, Ltd 
Lawford & Sons, Ltd. 
P. & Co. 





arker 

Stephens & Carter, Utd. 
Thomas, H. Johnston. 
Laundry Appliances— 
Bradford. Te Co., Ltd. 
Ragteens, ere 

Francis, 8. W., & Oo. Ltd. 
Jones, ie 





Lead, Oil, Colours, Size, &c 
Builders’ Material Association 
Farmiloe, Geo. & Sons, Ltd 


Hodge, . Ltd. 
Eimer & Olarke. 

Young & Marten. Ltd. 
Lifts, Hoists, one. ac.— 
Bryden, John, Sons. 
Dennison, Kett * Co., Ltd. 
Express Lift td. 
Haskins, 8., & Bros., Ltd. 
Henderson, "Pp. C., Ltd. 
Hoisting Appliance Co. 

Lewis & Lewis, Ltd. 
Litt & Engineering, Ltd. 

Lift & Hoist Co. 
Marryat-Scott. 

Medway’s, 

Penrose Lifts, Ltd. 


Braby, F. & Oo,, Ltd. 


Purse, W. J. & Oo,, Ltd. 


Hobbs, Hart & Oo.. Ltd, 
Leggott, W.& R., Ltd. 
Nicholls & Clarke, Ltd. 
Protector Lamp & Lighting Oo. 
Ward, W, A. & Oo. 


Young & Marten, Ltd. 
— ery— 
& Oo., Ltd. 

Tiaiews ( Idham), Ltd. 
Johnson, 0, H., & Sons, Ltd. 
Parker. F. 

Sagar, J, & Oo., Ltd. 

Wadkin & 


Welker Oa cn 
0 an, Ltd. 


Ween’ Percy ©O., Ltd. 
Metaforms— 
Byrd. A. A,. So Co. 
yy ee ts— 

Bra ¥.£00.. Lad. 
Britah Luxfer By adicate, Ld. 
se 

armiloe, Geo. & Sons, L' 
Gibbs, J., Ltd. 


Haskins, 8, & Bros., Ltd. 

Haywards, Ltd, (Tad 

Tnmohries, Jackson & Ambler 
Maclean & 

Nicholls & a Ltd. 

Oldaker 


Smich, 8. & Sons, Ltd. 
8t-ndard Metat Windows © e. 
Williams, Gamon & Co 
Williams & Wil'iams. Ltd. 
‘Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Metal Work— (Ltd. 
Albion Iron & :Wireworx Co., 
Cashmore, H. W. & Co., Ltd 
[tna Ambler, 


Johnaon, Bros., G. 
o> Wm. 1 & Co. (Westmin 


t 
Marshall R. EB. & C., Ltd. 
e, F. & Oo., Era 
"Shrivell” 


a Lid. 
a sre Mak 
ae 8 Models, Ltd. 
Thorp, J. 


Mosaic Work— [Ltd. 
Art Pavements & Decorations 


M. 
Vitrolite _ Construction Co. 
(Europe), Li 

Walker, C, & Oo., Ltd, 
Motor Vehicles, Transport 

Rreipmtas Oo. Ld, 
Keith & Boyle (Lan.), Ltd. 
Maudslay Motor Co. 
Tuke & Bell, Lid. 
Paints, Stains, Varnish— 
Aspinall’s Enamel, Lt? 
Blundell Spence & Cv.. Ltd 
Borto . & Co. 
Builders’ MaterialAssociation 
Clark.Robt.ingham & Co.,Ld. 
OCuirass Products. Ltd. 
Dixon's White. Ltd. 
Farmiloe, Geo. & Sons, Ltd 
Farmiloe. T. & W., Ltd 
Ag John, & Co. 
Gay, B...& Co.. Ltd. 
Hadfi-ids (Mertoa), Ltd. 
Indestructible Paint Oo. Ltd. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Naylor Brothers (London), Ltd. 
Pieile & Clarke, Lid. 
Nobles. & Hoare. Ltd. 
Roberts, Glazebrook & Co.. Ld 
Rose, Sir A. W., & Co.. Lid. 
Sankey, J. H. & Son, Ltd. 
Bilicate Paint — 





Artistic Flooring and Deco. 
Tating Co. {Ltd 
Art Pavements & Decorations 

Damman 3 

Ebner. 

National Flooring Oo . Ltd. 

Stevens & Adams, Ltd. 

Turpin‘s. 

Zeta Wood Flooring So 

Partitions, Slabs, &c.— 
Atlas Ooncrete Slab & Bleck Co. 

Bell's United Asvestus Vo. . Ltd. 

British Uralite Co. (1908). 


& 
Builders’ MaterialAssociatior 


fferata & 
Gamuriagss rtificialStoneCo. 
ee ny 

Concrete rete eee Oo, 
Concrete Units Co. 


ucational Supply Co., Ltd 
ded M Co.. Ltd. 




















Jenkins, Robert, & Co., Ltd. 


Oo. 
Watts Bros. rey aes Ltd 


etal 
ones , oi a & Oo., Ltd 
King. & Co. 
Lawford Py Sons, Ltd. 
Meare. cd. (Ltd. 
weiss” (Partition Slabs). 
Sankey,  & Son, Ltd 
Thames - s. 
bd. nt, + & Co 
ght, 8. & Co.. Ltd. 











i 





Send your enquiries to: 


GEO. 


Tel.: NORTH 199 





} 


IF IT’S JOINERY YOU ANT 
ITS “SLADE’S” YOU REQUIRE 


The right Timber and the right workmanship at the RIGHT PRICE 


SLADE & CO., LTD. 


BARNSBURY PARK, 


LON 


DON, N.: 
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UNIFICATION 


HE forthcoming elections of the officers and Council 
of the R.I.B.A. suggest some considerations on the 
question of unification as an issue which will confront 
the electors, and it may be of service to indicate 

what they are. There is a certain danger to which the 
Institute, like other similar bodies, is constantly and seriously 
exposed. It is a danger so easily foreseen, so easily explained, 
and so very easily thwarted that the frequency of its untoward 
consequences is almost inexplicable. This danger may be 
described from one point of view as lack of expression, or the 
withholding of necessary speech. In other words, the fear is 
in most institutions of the kind that at moments of crisis or of 
decision the opinion of the majority, and what is often the case 
the opinion of, it may be, the more thoughtful majority, may 
fail to find utterance. A body such as the Institute is not 
organised for purposes of party warfare, and we have no inten- 
tion of suggesting that a strong division of opinion between the 
members of such a body can necessarily be stigmatised as party 
man euvring in the bad sense. But it is obvious that when a 
division of such a kind has once arisen, and when there arises 
with it the desire to give battle to decide issues by the arbitra- 
ment of voting, there at once springs up the risk that the very 
character of the society and of its constitutional methods may 
lead directly to a decision which is not the expression of the 
mind of the majority. 

There should be no need to avoid plain speaking. The 
present Council is overwhelmingly in favour of unification, not 
as a whim, or a programme in the political party sense, nor by 
any means as an idle experiment ; but as the obvious and long- 
considered wish of many members of the profession all over 
the country. A well-meaning, though we think mistaken, 
opposition is in the field, the activity of which our correspon- 
dence columns has shown; and while we welcome the expres- 
sions of the views of this opposition, desiring, as we always do, 
to place our columns at the service of those who have fair 
opinions to express, we are concerned that the facts on both 
sides should be known to the electorate. The most telling 
aspects of the case from one point of view may be put before the 
electors, and without parallel guidance from the other side the 
issue would be presented in a most one-sided way. For instance 
the R.I.B.A. electorate can be supplied with telling aspects of 
the case against unification and with none of the arguments 
in its favour, and yet the Institute headquarters would not 
be in a position even to make the suggestion, which we very 
strongly urge, that it is better and more loyal to vote than to 
abstain from doing so. It is easy to see that in such conditions 
an electorate of whom at the best of times only a trifling per- 
centage exercises the vote can most easily be swayed to a 
one-sided, and it may be a wrong-sided, result. 

We make no complaint against the leaders of the Institute 
for their abstinence from propaganda. It is of the very nature 
of the Institute that they should hold their hands, but this 
silence, however praiseworthy, is at least a great handicap to 
the cause to which they are pledged and to which we know they 
are devoting conscientious energy. The Council, we presume, 
will issue no programme, and for the reason already given : 
the Institute is not a body built on party politics. Its leaders 
and advisers, the majority of the Council, have but one object 
in view, i.e., the good rule of their community, the interests of 
the prefession, and they cannot enter the arena and conduct a 
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campaign as any other body of men may do. This rule, though 
it has its disadvantages, is, we believe, a wholesome one, which 
is in the best interests of the best feelings which should dominate 
such an assembly. But it lies with the members to see that 
the votes they give are not thoughtlessly dominated by the 
only voice that makes itself heard. 

As our readers know, we have our own views on the subject 

of unification, and these we have advocated from the early 
beginnings of the movement. In fact, we should not be far 
from the truth if we were to claim that those early beginnings 
came to birth in our columns. But on this we do not here 
insist ; we prefer to plead no partisan wish; but we do plead 
as earnestly as a journal which is deeply interested in the 
development of professional brotherhood can plead that the 
voters in the Institute electorate will use their eyes and their 
ears and their votes. The crisis may not be an overwhelming 
one. The Institute’s life does not hang on this decision, but 
the crisis 7s a crisis and the welfare of the Institute does depend 
on the exercise of discriminating decision by its members and 
on the expression of that decision. The voters will find ready 
to hand the advice of the Defence Committee, a Committee 
whose name—its second name, by the way—is chosen with 
great skill. It is a name which implies that it stands like 
a champion guarding the citadel of the Constitution against 
a party of revolutionary adventurers. But let the voters 
assure themselves of the facts before they yield to arguments 
from one side, let them read what stands written on the unifica- 
tion side of the case, even if they receive no guidance on that 
side from election literature, and let them study, if they will, 
the names of the leaders. We venture to think they will be 
hard put to it to find among those seniors or among those 
men of middle age who have pledged themselves to the attempt 
to bring about the unification policy the ‘‘ adventurers ’”’ whom 
the Defence League appear to be in fear. 

Our hope is that the electorate will for once be moved to 
vote with seriousness and in great numbers. And we go 
beyond mere hopes. We venture to urge the electorate to 
support the policy of the Institute Council in its efforts to 
obtain that unification of the profession which we believe is 
desired by the majority of practising architects. We cannot 
assume any mandate to help the Council in this matter, but 
we can and do assume the function of helping any reader who 
may be in doubt and who may be wishing to help the Council’s 
policy by giving him such guidance as it may be in our power 
to offer—guidance which the Council itself is not likely to be 
willing to give—and we shall in subsequent issues indicate 
those reasons why, in our judgment, the Council of the Institute 
should be supported at the present time. 

We now give two hints. Any list of nominees which may 
be offered on behalf of the opposition to the unification move- 
ment will give names of those who are hoping to disturb the 
success of the scheme to which a very large number of thoughtful 
well-wishers of the Institute are giving their best encourage- 
ment. And the other hint is this: The policy of the Defence 
League has been tersely expressed by some of its supporters as 
follows: “Registration must precede unification, and regis- 
tration can never be obtained.” Is it not a rather dreary flag 


under which to do battle ? One thing is clear: Unless a consider- 
able number of members take the trouble to vote, an issue may re- 
sult which the majority of members of the profession may regret 
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NOTES. 


, THE architectural gallery at 
— the Academy looks well, and 
Pett wal the exhibits seem to have 
been hung to advantage ; 

but the quality of many exhibits is such 
that those who have sent work quite above 
the average and had it rejected will 
naturally feel chagrined. There is no 
doubt that architects with several years’ 
of good reputation behind them do 
expect (rightly or wrongly) special con- 
sideration for drawings on which they 
have spent time and money. It is 
certainly rather difficult to imagine what 
reasons guide the Hanging Committee 
sometimes. No one will grudge Sir 
Edwin Lutyens his fine exhibits, which 
occupy over eighty square feet of wall 
space (over eight yards’ length on the 
line) for such a subject as Delhi cannot 
be dealt with in a small space, and the 
drawings exhibited are all toa small scale. 
But, of course, big drawings like these, 
which are readily welcomed at the Paris 
Salon, necessarily exclude many smaller 
things of interest in such a miserably 
inadequate space as the Academy devotes 
to architecture. Sir John J. Burnet, 
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Sir Aston Webb, Sir T. G. Jackson, 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
Sir Robert Lorimer, Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, and Sir Ernest George, are the 
Academy members who exhibit, the 
latter in the water-colour room only. In 
subsequent issues we hope to note the 
exhibits in detail. 


An address delivered on 
Monday, at the Architec- 
tural Association, by Mr. 
Keppler, Director of Housing at Amster- 
dam, introduced strange forms of archi- 
tectural expression, only to be described 
as “ cubist architecture.” Many English- 
men naturally look askance at such 
architectural pranks, considering them 
as freakish expressions that do not 
accurately reflect the spirit of the time. 
This would certainly be so were the houses 
being erected in England, but we may 
safely assume that the spirit of the age 
in Holland is very different from that 
existing here, otherwise such architecture 
could never come into being, especially 
under any form of State aid. There must 
exist in Holland a romantic outlook, of 
which the bizarre and the grotesque are 
the true expressions—but Holland has 


Dutch 
Housing. 


THF STATRCASE HALL. 
Royal Air Force Club, Piccadilly. 
Sir Aston Wess, P.R.A., & Son, Architects. (See p. 646.) 
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some of the trouble with which we are 
familiar; Mr. Keppler assured us that 
the efforts of the “jerry-builder” to 
imitate the work of the cubist architect 
paralyse description, and this is easily 
comprehensible. There can be no doubt 
that the genuine phase of this new 
departure possesses real merit, that the 
architects are not only cubists but artists 
as well, and there is something to be said 
for giving free rein to the inspiration of 
the time. Ifthe result is strange, occasion- 
ally monstrous, it can only be a reflection 
of the strange and monstrous times that 
are bringing such buildings into existence. 





In one respect, at least, 
Flat Roofs. as Mr. Niven pointed out 

in the discussion, we might 
profit by these Dutch experiments. The 
flat roof is not new in this country ; the 
flat-roofed houses at Braintree are a well- 
known modern example, but it has never 
become popular. With the introduction 
of reinforced concrete, the flat roof 
became a practical possibility, one that 
has not yet received its full recognition. 
There exists a prejudice against it, but, 
when one considers that a sloping roof 
hidden behind a parapet might as well be 
flat so far as appearance is concerned, 
one can see that there is nothing revo- 
lutionary in the proposal; the effect 
could be architecturally pleasing, while 
the roof itself would place additional 
space at the tenant’s disposal. 





Amon the points menticued, 

Octavia Hill’s that concerning the adminis- 
Principles. tration of these large muni- 
cipal estates is especially 

interesting, since the system of employing 
women managers is, Mr. Keppler told us, 
directly inspired by the principles intro- 
duced and adopted by Miss Octavia Hill 
in her pioneer work. The startling success 
of these methods in house management 1s 
generally acknowledged, while the details 
are still imperfectly recognised or under- 
stood, and many of those who listened to 
Mr. Keppler must have felt abashed that 
they had to renew their acquaintance 
with her system of trained women 
rent-collectors via Amsterdam. Thirteen 
“ managers ” are employed in the adminis- 
tration of the municipal house-property, 
not only for the actual rent collection but 
for minor supervision and upkeep, and, 
from the tone of Mr. Keppler’s remarks, 
it was clear that, based on Miss Hill's 
ideal, their office is not so much official as 
human in its widest and yet most intimate 
bearing. Mr. Keppler mentioned inform- 
ally that rents varied from 30s. to 50s. 
a week, but as labourers’ wages are higher 
than in England the percentage absorbed 
by rent is probably much the same 4s 
here. Local authorities and others con- 
fronted with the problem of administering 
our own new estates may useful!) be 
reminded of the recent publication, by 
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(See p. 653.) 


Messrs. Unwin, of “ House Property 
and Management,’ which describes Miss 
Octavia Hill’s principles and work. 


Str Kinastey Woop, in an 

Private article on future housing 
Enterprise. recently published in The 
Times, suggests that ~ the 

developed land_now at the disposal of 
local authorities, which is ripe for easy 
building, should be made available for 
the erection of houses by leasing it, on 
tempting terms, to private builders, and 
he adds that proper conditions would be 
imposed and public interests safeguarded. 
It would be most unfortunate if the new 
housing schemes were to become, so to 
say, islands of better designed houses 
surrounded by still newer work that failed 
to keep up the higher standard. Some 
kind of assistance to private enterprise 
will, no doubt, be necessary to start it 
again, but we hope that any kind of 
assistance, however slight, will only be 
given subject to real safeguards to the 
public interest. The Ministry of Health 
spent inillions of public money on subsidis- 
ing Louses for private persons that were 
hot necessarily up to the standard, and 
we hope that the Government will not 
repeat this mistake by any further form 
of assistance that carries no real and 
adequate safeguards. If public resources 


rn 








are used to further private building, the 
public has a right to expect that its 
money will be used with a due sense of 
responsibility, to the improvement of 
housing, and not with the sole object of 
getting any kind of house built regardless 
of its neighbours and of the community 
as a whole. 





At a time when attention is 
The Mock. being given to architecture 
Picturesque. on the stage, it is disappoint- 
ing to find, in the splendid 
Building Exhibition at Olympia, that 
many men, more closely connected with 
architecture than is the stage producer, 
were still pandering to the supposed 
craving, on the part of the public, for 
the mock picturesque. It need hardly 
be said that examples of genuine half- 
timber are both beautiful and valuable, 
but what can be said in favour of boards 
nailed on to a wall to imitate half-timber ? 
They are a constant source of trouble and 
expense in upkeep ; they are unpractical, 
and they violate the first principles of 
architecture. There was a great deal 
too much of this at an otherwise unusually 
good exhibition, the chief offenders being 
drawings and catalogues. Of course, we 
do not criticise the application of this 
stuff for effect, as a temporary expedient 
in a building exhibition, but only to the 
offer of such work as a permanent method. 
It is well known that the exponents of 
one art usually exhibit a fearful ignorance 
of any other art ; for example, the architec- 
ture on the {Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concert Programmes is past description. 
It may be argued that the music provided 
at ‘many .architectural functions is no 
better, but there is some excuse for this, 
inasmuch as such functions are primarily 
intended as conversaziones when good 
music would be out of place, since it 
could never get the attention it deserves. 
The failure of one art to understand 
another is explicable, but it is harder to 
see why a man who wants to illustrate 
a new form of building appliance should 
show it in surroundings which, architec- 
turally speaking, are deplorable. 


— en WE shall, no doubt, in time 
wyn's Art have an opportunity for see- 
Gallery. ing photographs of this 
Gallery, which has been built 

in Tokyo, Japan, and is the gift of Mr. K. 
Matsukata, the well-known shipbuilder. 
The particulars of the work given in a 
contemporary seem the account of a 
sympathiser rather than a critic. We 
hear, for instance, that there are “ four 
glowing stained glass windows,” but we 
are not told anything revealing about 
them. Mr. Brangwyn, in planning the 
Gallery in such a way as to make use, to 
the full, of the beautiful surrounding 
prospects, has recognised the importance 
of adding this charm to his building. 
There may be some hesitation in the pro- 
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fessional mind at a painter entering thus 
into the field of architecture, but, on the 
other hand, there is sometimes a discovery 
and freshness of approach, and also a 
freedom from precedent, which is not 
without gain in hands competent enough 
to make full use of the opportunity. The 
quality of mother-wit has presented us 
with some remarkable results, where pro- 
fessional experience and routine have 
failed, though we hesitate to accept the 
view that the task is one more suited to 
the artist than the architect. 





AN encouragement of decora- 
RIB.A. tive design is being offered to 
Poster . ons 
Competition Students in the competition 
instituted for a design for a 
poster by the Royal Institute. It is to 
be open to students of architecture 
who are in their fourth or fifth year in 
any “ recognised ” school of architecture, 
and each school will be requested to 
select the three best designs executed by 
its students and to forward them for exami- 
nation by the jury of the following: Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo, Professor Adshead and 
Mr. Alfred Cox. The object of the poster 
is for use on the premises of the Institute 
for advertising exhibitions of drawings 
held from time to time in the Institute 
Galleries. We hope the result will be 
such as to enable the poster to be used 
with satisfaction. If the winning design 
be found good enough to be actually 
used one ventures to suggest the fee 
might be doubled without any undue 
liberality. 


} 
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Royal Air Force Club, Piccadilly. 


Sm Aston Wess, P.R.A., & Son, Architects, 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcements. 

Mr. W. L. Trant Brown, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., of 
the firm of Messrs. Trant Brown & Brightiff, 
architects and surveyors, 332, High-road, Kil- 
burn, N.W.6, has been elected Chairman of the 
Willesden Urban District Council. 

Mr. J. Edward Rowlands, M.§.A., Lic.R.1.B.A., 
architect and surveyor, late of 20, Exchange- 
street East, Liverpool, informs us that the work- 
ing arrangement existing between Mr. Edmund 
Ware, architect and surveyor, of the same ad- 
dress, and himself is discontinued as from Apr. 6, 
and he will continue in practice at 10, North- 
crescent Chambers, 3, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Mr. H. Dighton Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. Horace Field, F.R.1.B.A., have removed 
from 659, Berners-street to 5, Gower-street, 
W.C.1. Their telephone number remains the 
same, Museum 2682. : 


Franco-British Union of Architects. 

The second “Séance -Générale” of the 
Franco-British Union of Architects will 
take place at the rooms of the Société des 
Architectes Diplomes, 59, rue de Grenelle, Paris, 
on Friday May 12 (not May 13 as previously 
stated). The chair will be taken by M. Louvet, 
President of the Union, at 3 p.m. 

The programme for British members taking 
part in the visit will be as under :— 

Thursday, May 11.—Members will leave 
London (Victoria, S.E.C.R.) at 11 a.m. for Paris, 
arriving at 6.49 p.m. 

Friday, May 12.—3 p.m Séance-Générale de 
l’Union, 59, rue de Grenelle. On the termination 
of the meeting members wil] be entertained to a 
** thé intime”’ by the 8.A.D.G. 

Saturday, May 13.—5 p.m. Visit to the 
Salon by invitation of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais. Members will meet at the principal 
entrance, Avenue Alexandre III, at 4.50 p.m. 

7.30. British Members will be entertained to 
a the President and Council of the 

S$ .A.D.G. 





Sunday, May 14.—British members return to 
London. 

The headquarters of the British Section, while 
in Paris, will be at the Hotel Lutetia, Boulevard 
Raspail, where special terms have been arranged 
for members. 

A representative collection of architectural 
drawings, some 70 in number, has been sent 
to the Salon of the work of well-known British 
architects, and these will form a special section 
in a room specially allocated to them. 


Sequel to Church Fire. 

The vicar of All Saints’ Church, Petham, near 
Canterbury, is issuing an appeal for subscriptions 
to a fund for the restoration of the church after 
the recent fire. The restoration will be under- 
taken by the Canterbury Diocesan Surveyor, 
Mr. 8. W. Gaunt, F.R.I.B.A. During the ex- 
amination of the walls there were discovered, 
beneath the layer of plaster, paintings of two 
consecration crosses in colours, finely preserved, 
probably of the thirteenth-century period. It 
is anticipated that from these it will be possible 
to determine the approximate date of the con- 
secration of the church. Arrangements have 
been made for the careful removal of all the 
plaster, and other interesting and, from an 
archeological point of view, valuable discoveries 
are expected. 

Wetherby War Memorial. 

The Earl of Harewood, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, unveiled on Saturday 
last the war memorial which has been erected 
at Wetherby, near Leeds. It includes a winged 
figure of Victory in bronze, holding aloft in one 
hand a laurel wreath, and having a sword resting 
on the point in the other. The figure is the work 
of Mr. L. F. Roslyn. 

Obituary. 

Mr. G E. T. Laurence, A.R.I.B.A., of London, 
whose death recently occurred, was, until 
recently, sole architect to the Swansea Education 
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Authority, in which capacity he had acted for 
thirty years. He first became associated with 
Swansea in 1891 as the successful competitor 
with the plans of the Brynmill Schools, and was 
also responsible for the architectural work 
connected with the Brynhyfryd, Danygraig, 
Hafod, Manselton, Pentrepoeth, St. Helen’s, St. 
Thomas’, and Neath-road Schools, the modern 
portion of the High School for Girls, and the 
Swansea Training and Technical Colleges. 


New U.D.C. Chairman. 


At a meeting of the Llandudno Urban Council 
recently, Councillor Arthur Hewitt was unani- 
mously elected chairman. Councillor Hewitt 
is a well-known architect in North Wales. He 
was mainly responsible for the development of 
the West Shore, and was also the architect for 
the erection of the “ Palladium.” He is also 
the architect to the Llandudno Pier Company, 
of which he is also a director. He was first 
elected to the Council seven years ago, and has 
been chairman of the Housing Committee. 


New A.R.A\.’s. 


At a General Assembly of Academicians and 
Associates held on Friday last, Mr. Gerald F. 
Kelly, painter, Mr. Sydney Lee, painter, Mr. 
Charles Ricketts, painter, and Mr. Algernon M. 
Talmage, painter, were elected Associates of the 
Royal Academy. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union. 


Subject to ratification by the Branch Com- 
mittees, the Executive Council of the Architects’ 
and Suryeyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union 
has appointed Mr. John Mitchell, jun., as full- 
time General and Organising Secretary of the 
Union. Mr. Mitchell, who is a quantity sur- 
veyor, has for the past two years acted as 
Honorary Divisional Secretary for Scotland, 
and has been largely instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Union there. He will begin his 
duties on May 1, 1922. 





Sm Aston Wess, P.R.A., & Son, Architects. (See p. 646.) 
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dent) occupied the chair at a general meeting 


of the Architectural Association, held at 34-35, 
Bedford-square, W.C. 


New Members. 
Five nominations for membership were 
announced, and the following were elected as 
new members :— 


Mr. F. R. Cook. Mr. A. Stocker. 
Mr. W. N. Cortis, B.A. Miss H. F. Mason. 
Mr. H. de C. Hastings. Mr. A. P. Ramsay. 


The Dance at Olympia. 

Tuk CHAIRMAN announced that the Council of 
the Association had carried a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Greville Montgomery for his 
kindness in bearing a large portion of the 
expense at the dance at Olympia last week ; to 
Mr. Champneys for his very admirable poster 
design, and to those who decorated the hall, 
including Miss Cooke, Miss Chambers, Mr. 
Bucknell, Mr. Champneys, and Mr. Slaughter. 


Housing in Holland. 

Mr. Arte KeppLer (Director of Housing, 
Amsterdam) then addressed the meeting on 
“Modern Housing in Holland,” which was 
illustrated by lantern slides—some of the sub- 
jects of which were illustrated in our last issue 
in connection with Mr. Ewart G. Culpin’s article 
on “ Housing in Amsterdam.” After referring 
to the development of the town, he said under 
the present scheme of development a rigorous 
division into official quarters for labourers, 
middle-class and wealthy, was decided on, and 
a new architecture arose, free from historical 
styles. Several gifted young architects were now 
enthusiastically devoted to the development of a 
national architectural art, in spite of individual 
differences. 

It was necessary that a new development 
should now be made for other parts of the town, 
and it would probably be carried out by the 
officials making a programme, including the re- 
quirements of traffic, housing, playgrounds, and 
zoning, and giving the limit of the number of 
houses per acre. Then the architect would 
come in. The official ought not to make a 
building plan for 50 years and longer, but to 
stipulate the important lines of the plan, and 
architects coming after him would design and 
prepare plans for the building sites. 

The :municipality had provided a large number 
of dwellings for its working-class inhabitants. 
Up to the present time 4,000 families had been 
housed in the municipal dwellings, 2,000 more 
dwellinvs were in course of erection, and plans 
were }:cpared for bringing the total number 
up to 10,000 at no very distant date. The 
town |. .d assumed the duty not only of supply- 
ing houses to meet the general shortage but of 
Providins houses for those for whom no one 
else was able or willing to find accommodation, 
and es; ecially for large families. Women 
Manager: had been appointed to take charge 
of the ‘ounicipal houses and their tenants, 
and ther was now a staff of thirteen managers 
Workiny under the Chief Woman Manager. 











Great care was taken in assigning the new 
dwellings. Some groups of houses were designed 
expressly for families with five or more children. 
Tenants who did not pay their rent promptly, 
or were destructive, or noisy, drunken or 
quarrelsome, were removed into one of the 
special areas set apart for them. 

Nearly all the plans of the municipality and 
the utility societies were designed by architects 
outside officialdom, and the houses were built 
by contractors, by direct labour, and by building 
guilds. The municipality knew that 70 per 
cent. of all the houses in the town were of the 
labourer class, and that the extensions must 
contain nearly all labourer’s houses. If new 
Amsterdam were to be a good town, then it 
was necessary that house building should have 
the greatest attention. The municipality came 
to the conclusion that not the “ jerry builders ” 
or the ungifted, but tie best architects had to 
take part in the work of the solution of the 
housing question, and nowadays the best 
architects were at work. In former times the 
private builder was master over all the schemes, 
and had built as cheap as possible and as badly 
as possible. In his work he had the assistance 
of the Architectural Committee instituted by 
the municipality, which regulated, but did not 
make, plans. He had various panels of archi- 
tects working with him, divided into groups 
which worked in different styles, for it was no 
use endeavouring to get collaboration between 
architects whose sympathies as regards style 
lay in different directions. 


Discussion. 

In moving a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
Mr. RayMonp Unwin said Dutch housing had 
a very great interest because of its difficulties ; 
although the land in Amsterdam was very low, 
the water was very “‘ uppish,” the two together 
forming a very unstable foundation. Probably 
they would not all agree with all the illustrations 
of the architecture they had seen on the screen 
—many would feel that the permanence of a 
building imposed a limit not only on its meanness, 
but also on the originality of the architecture, 
and that it was just as wrong to make a building 
excessively mean as to make it excessively 
original. The remarks of the lecturer with 
regard to official architecture and private enter- 
prise in building would be taken to heart by 
those interested in housing in this country. 

Mr. Stantey Hamp seconded the vote of 
thanks, and said he thought the building 
materials used in Holland gave the architects 
every chance. The elevations were remarkable, 
but he would have liked to have seen plans in 
order to see what was behind them. In many 
cases there seemed to be a suggestion of an 
enormous area of wall surface which admitted 
no light to the rooms behind. 

Mr. Ewart G. Curry said as wonderful as 
the houses appeared on the screen they were 
even more wonderful when seen in actuality. 
Whatstruck him most wasnot the design(although 
that seemed to have been done by a man who 
had had a nightmare), but the way in which the 
design was translated into bricks and mortar, 
and the fact that the architects had been 
able to imbue the builder with the spirit of the 
design so as to get the houses built at all. The 
way in which the builders had overcome the 
difficulties made by the architects, such as 
circular entrances, pillars around the houses, 
and steeples was very remarkable, and 
there was probably better modern brickwork 
than anywhere else in the world. Some of 
the work with brick on edge, brick on end, 
brick sideways, and brick in waves was very 
impressive. The internal fittings of the houses 
had been well looked after, and a model room 
with a selection of fittings had been built from 
which the tenants could choose what best suited 
their ideas. 

Mr. Mannrxc Rosertson said the buildings 
looked somewhat expensive, and he would like 
to know the cost. With regard to official 

architecture, while he deprecated officialdom, 
it seemed to him better to have official archi- 
tecture than to have houses built by people 
who were not architects at all. 

Mr. Barciay D. Niven said he would have 
liked to have seen more of the internal fittings. 
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He had recently seen houses in Holland in 
which a small sink and a dribbling water pipe 
were the only sanitary arrangements, although 
everything was kept extraordinarily clean. In 
some of the houses he went into there were long 
vertical windows extending through two or 
three floors, and in others long horizontal 
windows serving three or four rooms in a row. 
He believed some 200 different kinds of bricks 
were used in Holland, all made of expensive 
materials, and the roofs were mostly covered 
with costly pantiles, sometimes glazed in various 
colours; the black-glazed tiles were the most 
effective, and reflected every colour of the 
passing clouds. 

The CuarRMAN said a few words in putting 
the motion (which was heartily passed) to the 
meeting, and in response the lecturer said the 
houses, or flats, were not cheap. They had cost 
from £800 to £900, which was comparable with. 
the cottage in this country built at the same 
cost. Costs were, however, now coming down, 
and the houses were being built for from £400 
to £500. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tae report of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for the year 192} - 
22 contains the following notes in addition to 
those already given in our pages :— 

MemMBERSaAIP.—The membership was as fol- 
lows: Fellows, 969; Associates, 2,214 ; Licenti- 
ates, 1,487; Honorary Fellows, 12; Honorary 
Associates, 45. 

GOVERNMENT Arcuirects In Inp1a.—The 
Council has been in communication with the 
Secretary of State for India and has made 
representations on behalf of the architects in 
the employment of the Government of India 
and of the Provincial Governments with the 
object of securing more satisfactory conditions 
of pay and status. 

Arcultects’ War Revier Funp CoMMITTEx. 
—This Committee which administers the funds 
granted to the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
by the Prince of Wales’ Fund specially for war 
cases has considered 27 cases during the year, 
and has made grants to those which were 
deserving, amounting to £1,111 

ARCHITECTS AND SPECULATIVE BuILDING.— 
The Practice Standing Committee has con- 
sidered the question of the employment of 
architects in private enterprise housing, and 
at the meeting when the Committee dealt 
with this question it had the benefit of the 
attendance ana viewsof Mr. Manning Robertson, 
whose special experience on the subject was of 
considerable value to the Committee. After 
careful consideration it was decided to recom- 
mend the Council to get into touch with the 
builders’ organisations with a view to a general 
discussion on the subject. It is hoped that 
decisions will ultimately be arrived at which 
will increase the opportunities of the profession 
in a relatively new sphere of usefulness. 





» 


WORCESTERSHIRE ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Worcestershire 
Archeological Society was held recently, when 
Mr. J. Humphreys (President) was in the chair. 

The annua! report stated that the membership 
of the Society now numbered 128, which was 
a decrease of two compared with last year. 
During the year 12 new members had been 
elected, while 14 members had either died or 
resigned. The members welcomed _ their 
new President (Mr. John Humphreys, F.1.A.), 
who had already brought honour to his country 
in his lifelong study of archwology and county 
history. 

Mr. J. Humphreys was re-elected President, 
and the Rev. J. Willis was appointed Hon. 
Secretary in place of the Rev. A. E. Jerram. 

Mr. W. A. Clarke, President of the Birming- 
ham Photographic Society, subsequently gave 
a lecture on “‘ Our Norman Cathedrals and Their 
Builders,” for which a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Unification and Registration. 


We have received the following copy of a 
letter from Mr. Sydney Perks, which has been 
sent to Mr. H. T. Buckland. We are glad this 
meeting has been arranged and hope it will 
produce fruitful results. Mr. Perks writes: - 
**T have consulted Messrs. Cross, Hubbard, and 
Searles-Wood ; and four men representing the 
R.1.B.A. Defence League would be most happy 
to meet any four men who represent the Institute 
on the above Committee, to hear their views on 
the scheme, and any reasons why we should 
withdraw our strong opposition to it.” 





Sm,—We are indeed indignant at Mr. Keen’s 
unjustifiable suggestion that we “stole a march 
on our provincial members by seeking a snap-vote 
at a London meeting.” With reference to the 
meeting on February 7, a notice was printed 
in the Journal of January 28 with a heading in 
large type “Special General Meeting”; that 
notice gave the resolution to be moved, a notice 
in red ink, also giving the resolution, was pasted 
on the front of that number of the Journal. 
Town and country members had the same 
notice, and the Secretary received about 170 
letters from members who could not attend, 
and who all supported the resolution. The 
room was crowded, and the Presidents of Allied 
Societies from Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Sheffield, and Manchester were present; there 
were also speakers from Doncaster and Cam- 
bridge, and other members from the provinces 
attended. During the evening the President 
referred to those “who came from outside 
London and who came at some inconvenience.” 
The resolution, exactly as submitted to every 
provincial member, was voted on, with the well- 
known result that 112 men supported it and 
enly 66 men voted against it. In the face of 
these facts how dare Mr. Keen state we “ stole 
a march on our provincial members by seeking 
a snap-vote at a London meeting”? It has 
been apparent for some time that Mr. Keen fails 
to appreciate the meanfng of the word “ unifi- 
cation.” Does our Hon. Sec. know what a 
“ snap-vote ” is ? 

With regard to another point raised by Mr. 
Keen, of course we gave the Parliamentary 
agents the exact wording of the necessary part 
of the resolution passed by the Unification 
Committee, and not Mr. Keen’s subsequent 
explanation of it. If he was of opinion that 
only selected or approved architects should be 
admitted to our Institute, why did he not say 
so at the meeting on May 21? Then, again, he 
had a chance at the meeting of that Committee 
on February 7, and again he failed to do so. 

Mr. Keen asks members to ‘“‘ read what the 
Unification Committee says.” We have been 
urging this for months past, and that was why 
we recently sent you important extracts from 
the report in the Journal, showing, as plainly as 
possible, that speakers were in favour of ad- 
mitting “all architects”? to the Institute, and 
not only those men our Council, in their wisdom, 
might think entitled to that honour. 

Mr. Keen accuses us of opposing registration. 
We sent out a pamphlet to every member 
stating “‘ The R.1.B.A. League is not opposed to 
registration,”’ and we have stated that principle 
on every available occasion. 

Just one other instance of the questionable 
methods employed by some supporters of the 
so-called unification scheme. It is well known 
that the Unification Committee passed four 
resolutions on May 21, and that they were 
published for general information; they were 
considered by the Council, and subsequently on 
February 7 by the general body. The whole of 
the minutes of the Committee meeting on May 21 
are published in the Journal of May 28, page 428, 
&e. Anyone with the most elementary know- 
ledge of committee precedure knows that a 
committee can only report as a result of reso- 
lution or resolutions, afterwards recorded in the 
minutes. Our Council published in the Journal 
of March 25, on page 308, a statement that the 
Unification Committee “issued an interim 


report . . . for the consideration of the Coun- 
cils of the R.I.B.A. and of the Society of 
Architects. This report, which had the almost 
unanimous support of the whole committee, was, 
in effect, a recommendation that unification of 
the profession should be effected by the in- 
clusion of qualified architects in the R.I.B.A.,” 
&e. A reference to the minutes of the 
Unification and Registration Committee will 
show that they made no interim report to our 
Council, or to the Society of Architects, or to any 
other body. 

We leave your readers to form their own 
opinion, but, having regard to the facts recorded 
above, who can wonder at the great and growing 
indignation of many members of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects ? 

A. W. 8S. Cross, 
H. D. SEARLES-Woop, 
Vice-Presidents, R.I.B.A. 
GEORGE HUBBARD, 
SypNEY Perks, 
Secretaries, R.I.B.A. Defence 
Leaque. 


Smr,—Mr. Maurice E. Webb, F.R.I.B.A., 
in an excellent paper read before the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, is reported to have said, 
in your issue of March 31, on page 476, in 
support of unification and registration, that: 
“Recently the Surveyors’ Institution had 
absorbed the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, 

Why had they done that at some 
sacrifice to those who had passed the Surveyors’ 
Institution Examinations ? Presumably because 
they felt that the need for unity of effort was 
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worth some sacrifice apart altogether from 
registration by Act of Parliament.” The facts 
of the case would hardly bear this construction, 
And if those who favour unification and regis. 
tration rely upon such an example, it would 
seem they are clutching at straws to prevent 
drowning. What are the facts? They are 
briefly these: The formation of the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association was a break away, some 
years ago, from the Surveyors’ Institution, by 
its then most active members, who honestly 
believed by so doing they would further the 
interests of those practising in quantity survey- 
ing, who they thought at the time were not 
receiving the attention they rightly deserved 
by the Institution. These same members, 
amongst others, having come to the conclusion 
that the Quantity Surveyors’ Association had 
served its purpose, and run its course, have 
returned to the fold from which they emerged. 
But, on returning, they made conditions, hoping, 
by so doing, to avoid a repetition of the past. 
Whether the experiment will prove successful 
remains to be seen. The Surveyors’ Institution 
has got an increase in members in a particular 
section, who reinforced by the members of the 
Institution in that section have been instru- 
mental in obtaining for themselves a special 
committee to watch and control affairs in the 
interest of quantity surveyors. Some believe, 
in the sense that Mr. Webb has put it, that the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association has been 
absorbed, yet others claim that it is no other 
than an amalgamation, and the two bodies 
have been strengthened as a result. 

Apart from all that, there were other and 
more pressing reasons for amalgamation. 
The Quantity Surveyors’ Association, although 











A CORNER OF THE LOUNGE HALL. 
Royal Air Force Club, Piccadilly. 
Sr Aston Wess, P.R.A., & Son, Architects. (See p. 646.) 
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it had embarked upon schemes like the formu- 
lation of a standard system of quantity survey- 
ing, had exhausted all its ideas that were of any 
benefit to practising quantity surveyors; it 
had no power or influence beyond a limited 
range that just about circled London ; it lacked 
eourage to put into force or operation just 
those things that really mattered—for instance, 
it went so far and was successful in getting 
quantity surveyors recognised by the Ministry 
of Health in connection with housing and 
agreeing upon terms, but immediately it had 
accomplished this, the architectural societies 
robbed it of the fruits of its labour without 
their putting forward the slightest protest— 
it dared not say: ‘* You are poaching upon our 
preserves,” because its members were dependent 
to a large extent upon the patronage of archi- 
tects; it sought to evade its obligations— 
those that were of vital interest to its members, 
for the simple reason that the council had not 
the courage to carry them out; and it failed 
entirely in its object to make quantity surveying 
the sole concern of qualified practising quantity 
surveyors, 

Now, it is thought by many, in its amalga- 
mation with the Surveyors’ Institution and by 
eo-operating with the quantity surveying mem- 
bers of that Institution acting through the 
specially formed committee, it will accomplish 
all these things, that the very weight and power 
and prestige of such an Institution is in itself 
sufficient to command respect and consideration 
for any proposals or claims it should put forth. 
But, for these unquestionable rights or advan- 
tages, the Institution may, for this support, 
demand from this section of its members certain 
duties or obligations. I think we shall be right 
in taking it for granted, in the event of the archi- 
tectural societies seeking to make the practice of 
architecture a close profession, that those 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution who are 
estate agents, or valuers, or building sur- 
veyors, or land surveyors, who comprise the 
major portion of the members of the said 
Institution, will, for the aid rendered to the 
quantity surveying section, demand their 
support to prevent architects practising in any 
one of these branches of the profession. Again, 
will not the Institute of Builders have something 
to say on the subject? Before they consent to 
their members giving up the practice of preparing 
plans for buildings, will they not demand that the 
architectural societies shall agree that only 
qualified practising quantity surveyors shall 
prepare bills of quantities, as in virtue they are 
pledged to do to the Surveyors’ Institution in 
collaborating with them in the formulation of a 
standard system of quantity surveying ? 

Mr. Webb speaks of quack architects. What 
is a quack architect, to begin with? Is it 
not necessary first of all to define what archi- 
tecture is, and to say that an architect is one 
who encompasses such in the practice of his 
profession ? Will someone oblige by a defini- 
tion of architecture? Or will the architectural 
societies do so ?—then we shall know where we 
stand. Jf the architectural societies are 
desirous of erecting a fence around architecture, 
then let them do so by all means, but let us 
know what that fence is to be, then those who 
feel so inclined may jump it or knock it down 
48 it suits their whim or fancy. Some new light 
is wanted on the subject. Mr. Webb says: 

The quack who styles himself ‘ undertaker and 


archit ct’ (a pretty figure of speech that) or 
estate agent, valuer, and architect,’ would be 
Unmasid, because he would have the simple 
ehoice either to drop the word architect, or on 
enterins the R.I.B.A. to drop the remainder of 
his bus!ness (note the courteous and polite term) 
title and also the work he did under it.”” Now, 
if Mr. \\cbb would be good enough to reverse 
the ordcr, leaving out the ridiculous word 

undertser ” ag being inapplicable in this case, 
would t architect, valuer, estate agent, 
engineer, ‘and surveyor and quantity surveyor, 
about it (he title of the average practitioner in 
architectiive? Does this not cover the work 
re | usually do? Further, have they not the 

Support and sanction of the architectural 
80Cleties 








The architectural societies are perturbed, and 
not without reason. They have suddenly 
become aware that their paramount interest and 
salvation lies in their protection by registration of 


architects enforceable by an Act of Parliament ; 
they have become conscious that the pupilage 


system is dead and done with, and are alive to 


the fact that their days are numbered for con- 
trolling and governing by examination entrants 
to the profession, guiding and deciding their 
destiny, and keeping them within their fold for 
all time, unless something drastic is done in the 
near future; they know full well that within 
a few short years there will be a host of men, 
recognised and honoured, with diplomas in 
architecture bearing the hall-mark of sound 
training and possessing capabilities and talent 
and merit, in which the architectural societies 
shall have had no say and can lay no claim in the 
making, and holding no sway over them, and 
whom they will be afraid to dub ‘“ quacks.” 

It is to be hoped that the architectural 
societies, in their dilemma, will not commit the 
fatal blunder of their compeers, the Civil Engi- 
neers, who must, even now, have recognised that 
in their attempt to foist an Act of Parliament 
upon the public, restricting anyone using the 
title of ‘‘ Engineer” unless he be a member of 
that Institution, they were just about 100 years 
too late. And registration-—whither will it lead 
us, in a reshuffling and a reorganisation of our 
positions, and demanding a definite declaration 
from each and all of us as to the particular branch 
of the professions in which we shal] practise ? 

From what one can make out, it would seem 
to be clear that the different societies interested 
in the various phases of the professions are 
manceuvering for positions—the most favourable 
to themselves that will give the greatest benefit 
to their own members, with an almost cynical and 
utter disregard and consideration for the welfare 
of members of other societies, and none whateve r 
for the community of which they are but an 
infinitesimal part. 

T. Sumner Smira. 
Manchester. 





** Restoration of Cathedrals.’’ 


Str,—In your Note of the 14th, reference 
was made to the restoration of the North 
Transept of Westminster Abbey. If your 
correspondent had suggested taking down 
Wren’s work on the two Western Towers, and 
rebuilding them in Gothic, there would be very 
little difficulty in getting the money. With 
the exception of Southwell Cathedral, I have 
visited them all, and know of no case where 
any harm has been done in restoration. The 
only modern work that may be altered now 
is the tracery in Lord Grimthorp’s North 
Transept window at St. Alban’s Cathedral I 
can never understand why the headless figures 
have been left in the beautiful niches in the 
Lady Chapel of Ely Cathedral. The mutila- 
tion of these figures is the handiwork of 
Cromwell’s crew. Beautiful as the remains 
are, if I had my way I would have them all 


replaced by new figures. Epwarp VALE. 


“Improved Standard of Tenements.” 


Srr,—In yourissue for April 21 you referred, 
in your Note under the above heading, to the 
plans of Geoffrey House, in which the London 
County Council have used the two top stories 
in a four-story building to provide bedrooms 
only on the top floor, with the living rooms im- 
mediately below, and so reducing the height of 
staircase to be mounted to a very large extent 
indeed. 

In 1920, in conjunction with Mr. H. Dighton 
Pearson, I submitted a scheme for tenements to 
the St. Pancras Borough Council, in which the 
arrangement adopted by the L.C.C. was used. 

An elevation of the proposed building, with a 
ground floor plan attached, was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1920, but the St. Pancras 
Borough Council did not proceed with the work. 
The arrangement is very convenient, as it 
practically makes a four-story building equal 
to a three-story one. Horace Fre. 















THE LADIES’ ENTRANCE. 


Royal Air Force Club, Piccadilly. 


Str Aston Wess, P.R.A., & Son, Architects. 
(See p. 646.) 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Auckland War Memorial Competition. 


Designs for a war memorial building, for the 
Auckland (N.Z.) War Memorial Committee 
and the Auckland Institute and Museum. 
Sending-in date, June 30 from London. (See 
our issue for September 2, e¢ seq.) 


Newport (Mon). 

For THE War MemortaL CoMMITTEE.— 
Designs for a cenotaph. Sending-in day, 
May |. (See our issue for March 31.) 

The promoters of this competition having 
satisfactorily revised the conditions, members 
of the Society of Architects are at liberty to 
take part if they desire to do so. 


Dundee. 


For tHe Dunpgee War Memortat Com- 
MITTEE.—Designs for a war memorial. Sending- 
in date, May 1. (See our issue for January 6.) 


Ipswich. 


For tHe War MemortaL CoMMITTEE.— 
Designs for a war memorial. Sending-in day, 
June 17. (See our issue for March 3'.) 

A copy of the conditions of competition may 
be seen at the office of The Builder. 


Poster Competition. 


The Poster Competition organised by the 
toyal Institute of British Architects is referred 
to on page 639. (Sending-in day, July 15.) 


Other Competitions. 


Other competitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given) :—Trujillo 
(Peru) monument (June; Jan. 13); Colour 
Competition (May 1; Feb. 17). 
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EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT IN THE 
UNITED STATES.” 





Mr. Ropert ATKINSON is well equipped to 
write on the subject of architectural education, 
for his dual position as a practising architect 
and as Director of the Architectural Association 
School keeps him in touch with the ideals of 
the profession and with the means of turning 
them into realities. His notes on American 
educational methods have behind them, there- 
fore, the authority of experience, and must be 
regarded as the expression of opinions founded 
on thorough knowledge of the possibilities 
and of the technical difficulties involved in 
imparting to students the elements of the 
“* Mistress Art.” 

Architecture in the States enjoys a very 
large measure of public recognition, and its 
recent development has been extremely rapid, 
thanks to a system of education which grafts 
upon the class work of existing technical schools 
some elements derived from the Beaux-Arts 
School of Paris. In the course of his study of 
American colleges, Mr. Atkinson found occasion 
to observe that the connection between the 
native and foreign elements was not so thorough 
as might be hoped, and that in some cases 
the architectural school was subordinate to 
the technical school and suffered from having 
as its head an engineer whose sympathies 
inclined him to develop the purely scientific 
rather than the artistic side of design. Not- 
withstanding this lack of co-ordination, the 
practical results are very creditable to American 
taste and skill, though a certain hardness and 
lack of imaginative grasp of the inter-relation of 
construction and design necessarily follows from 
this method of tuition. “The most striking 
result,” says Mr. Atkinson, “is the rigidity of 
the type of architecture produced by practising 
architects. Many types of buildings have 
reached an accepted ‘expression,’ but that 
expression suggests too much a standard to 
which the designer has been careful to adhere 
rather than the standard of his own ability. 
It is too often bookish in character and of 
second-hand value. This is specially noticeable 
in a lack of originality in details, which invari- 
ably show the effect of some standard book 
and differ in quality only with the taste of 
selection. In many of these buildings there is 
too often displayed a lack of that progressive 
thought which alone makes for original design 
when face to face with the practical problem. 
This is directly traceable to those schools 
where taste is educated as selective rather than 
creative, and where construction is largely 
developed independently of design.” 

Several other causes, besides the nature of the 
schoo! organisation, doubtless conspire to 
perpetuate this selective type of art. The 
habit of Continental travel, which introduces 
so many Americans to the appearance of classic 
buildings in their proper form, must tend to 
beget a desire for the accurate repetition of their 
detail rather than an inclination to be contented 
with designs loosely based upon the past and 
of questionable accuracy because adapted to 
the problem in hand. With skeleton steel 
framework adopted as a standard method of 
construction the outward form of a building is 
subject to the greatest possible variety of 
treatment; and, choice being practically 
unrestricted, the practising architect welcomes 
the constraint imposed upon him by the repeti- 
tion of the antique tradition, if only to escape 
from the chaos of his own thoughts. It is not an 
easy matter to co-ordinate a steel framework 
with the appropriate expression of a building, 
and since the curtain walls inevitably partake 
of the nature of scene-painting it may be as well 
to have that scene-painting academically or 
classically correct in its detail and let it confess 
itself an interesting copy, for it will never have 
the appearance of solid masonry in such a 
degree as will satisfy eyes familiar with the 
original buildings in Rome or Greece or Egypt. 
The worship of the * standard book ” is natural 
under these circumstances, and is the alternative 
to individualistic striving, invention, or at the 
worst “‘new art,” for time does not often 
permit a busy man to perfect as well as invent 


new and appropriate forms of detail to clothe 
a new material such as steel. When it is a 
question not merely of designing new forms but 
of teaching their design the difficulties of attain- 
ing good results are enormously increased by 
the lack of examples to put before the student. 
It is exceptional for a youth commencing his 
training to be mentally in a position to appreciate 
a discussion of abstract principles, such as the 
connection between construction and artistic 
expression, and it is more than doubtfu] whether 
this connection could be summed up in any 
brief form of words which might be accepted 
as a statement of principle. The Greek archi- 
tectural art which has received the admiration 
of the world is not merely sound construction, 
not merely a logical arrangement of posts and 
beams as in the primitive hut, but an esthetic 
expanding and glorification of such forms with 
increased bulk and changed material and 
technique. 

To some degree logical construction was 
eliminated in the pursuit of increased magnifi- 
cence. Perishable pigment was used instead 
of permanent-coloured terra-cotta and ex- 
pensive tiles laboriously carved out of marble 
were substituted for tiles rationally and econo- 
mically cast in clay. Thus, even at the admitted 
fountain-head of architectural art, expression 
and construction tended to diverge as separate 
streams, and although there are certain minds to 
which simple and direct construction makes 
a very forcible appeal, a statement that the 
primitive, logically-constructed hut was more 
“ architectural” than its glorious but somewhat 
illogical descendant could hardly expect to meet 
with general approval. Just how far economy 
and constructional good sense may be sacrificed 
to majesty or grace can only be answered by 
men of genius in their finished works, and it 
must be the function of those who introduce the 
young to the study of architecture to point out 
clearly which features in an example under 
examination depart from primitive simplicity 
and directness. 

But in order that the students may profit 
from such a course of instruction it is necessary 
for them to know a great many hard facts about 
ancient art and construction, which can only be 
acquired by reference to the books, or, better still, 
if time permits, by examination of the monu- 
ments themselves. Practically all the great 
schools in America are agreed about the necessity 
for this preliminary study. The Classic orders 
and their management must be learned not 
because it is advisable in practice to deface 
the fair surface of every wall with unnecessary 
pilasters but because it is necessary to provide 
a foundation of accurate knowledge of some 
commonly-understood architectural motif. In 
questions of taste not only is ‘‘ one man’s meat 
another man’s poison ” but the same man learns 
to enjoy different dishes in the course of years. 
It may be just as well to surfeit from ‘‘ orders” 
in the training school, where their employment 
only costs pencil and paper, and learn afterwards 
to appreciate the plainer fare that will fall to 
the lot of the practising architect. 

Some attempt is being made in Cornell 
University to give to architectural design a 
direct foundation in construction. Mr. Atkin- 
son says: ‘‘ Professor Bosworth believes in 
beginning design at once by giving subjects as 
an esjuisse which require rather observation of 
everyday objects (such as a door or a bridge) 
than any knowledge of architectural details, 
and the results are certainly very good. The 
method resembles that of the kindergarten 
schools, where an object is shown to the pupil 
for five minutes and then he is asked to draw 
it from memory. It appears to be a practical 
method for stimulating observation and could be 
developed in many directions.” 

The same modern spirit is observable in the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, where, 
Mr. Atkinson remarks, ‘‘ Professor Lorch is 
very keen on modern design and begins his 
students very early upon pure abstract design 
as an exercise in ingenuity and observation.”’ 
Pattern and diaper repeats, colour harmony, 
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and colour schemes are dealt with, and working 
drawings of construction are produced on office 
lines, and “ students are encouraged to tackle 
new problems in a modern way (perhaps too 
soon),” says Mr. Atkinson. It would be disas.- 
trous for a young man to venture on an inde- 
pendent and individualistic view of architecture 
before examining the possibilities of collective 
harmony, which can only be obtained throughout 
large schemes by intelligent co-operators working 
on an accepted method. The science of city 
planning and landscape architecture, in which 
America has made a great advance, presupposes 
a readiness in individual architects to work 
together in harmony, and students are some- 
times encouraged to collaborate in the prepara- 
tion of designs and models. Of Columbia 
University School of Architecture, Mr. Atkinson 
writes: “‘A most important phase of the 
teaching of design is the method of realising the 
full value of drawings by the making of models. 
Such models are assigned to students on a co- 
operative or group plan, and a certain set of 
drawings for each problem issued, selected for 
their particular merit, are executed in model 
form. This is the most direct method of 
emphasising the importance of observation for 
the architect, teaching scale, and the considera- 
tion of all dimensions in relation to a problem 
usually developed only on paper.” 

It is this collective aspect of teaching, perhaps, 
which justifies the great stress laid upon the 
rendering of drawings throughout all the 
centres of architectural training. From some 
points of view, and in the interests of spontaneity, 
it would be an advantage if architecture could 
return to the method of “ designing as you 
build ” practised in the East at the present day, 
where modelling and a process of cutting and 
fitting by trial and error take the place of the 
accurate working drawings which are made 
a necessity to us by the interposition of the 
contractor between the architect and his 
work. But, granted that it is necessary to 
make drawings, there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of their being made according 
to a standard pattern. When every student 
is encouraged to furnish his preliminary sketches 
in the same manner and medium it is possible 
for the instructor to criticise their architectural 
value before the class without the issue being 
confused by the rival interests of novel or 
varied methods of presentation. A convention 
which embodies the geometrical projection of 
shadows has the advantage of forcing students 
to think of the effect of their designs as solid 
bodies rather than as conglomerate assemblies 
of minor details. The defect of shaded drawing 
is that time does not permit the critic to verify 
the projection of all the shadows, and incorrect 
or unconscientious work may carry the day 
if only the washes of pigment have been placed 
prettily on the paper. This puts that student 
at a premium who is au fait with all the short 
cuts, but then he deserves some credit for 
achieving colour harmony even on paper, 4 
step, it may be hoped, towards the achievement 
of it in any building he may put up in later life. 

The report includes a résumé of the curricula 
of the leading schools, accompanied in each 
case by personal comments with a great deal 
of detailed information as to the buildings, 
equipment, and conditions of study, and im 
some cases of the times and expenses of a course. 
The equipment in the matter of text-books, 
photographs, and lantern slides is generally 
excellent, and in some cases whole libraries 
have been made over to the university for the 
use of students. This lavish provision is not 
always enjoyed to the full, for another aspect 
has to be considered in the temperament of 
those in charge of the school. Thus, of one 
educational establishment Mr. Atkinson writes, 
“despite the finest possible buildings an! @ 
rich endowment this school has more the 
atmosphere of an institution than a school $ 
arts, due very largely to the dogmatic 1s! 
tence on regulation and the general a 
of the principal of the school which pervades 
the whole.” — 
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THE THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


THE DECORATIONS. 


‘urs theatre, with its long history extending 
from the time of Charles II, when a patent was 
granted to Thomas Killigrew (in 1663), has been 
rebuilt four or five times—in the first instance 
by Sir Christopher Wren. It has again had its 
interior entirely remodelled and decorated at a 
eost of over £150,000, and much pains has been 
spent on it. Our business, however, is not to 
quote from the descriptions contained in the 
booklet issued for the occasion, ‘‘ Then and 
Now,” but to amplify what is said in it with 
some critical considerations of the decorative 
scheme. It is the function of criticism to be 
constructive, not grudging, saluting any result 
which presents itself as aiming toward better 
standards and in full understanding of the 
conditions and the difficulties lying in the work. 
In this spirit we greet the effort as a step in 
the right direction. A great deal of pains has 
been taken, and where it fails is not in intention 
but appreciation of certain requirements funda- 
mental to the best results. 

If appreciation has to be qualified, if reserva- 
tions must be made, they are offered with no 
other aim than to open the way to further 
advancement. So we greet the progress in 
appreciation which the decoration discloses, 
but we need to go farther; for this scheme, 
with all its merits, is still lacking in imagination, 
and the touch of a dominating mind, the 
quick intuitive perception which would have 
co-ordinated all the parts and given unity to 
the whole. For lack of this, interest is some- 
times scattered, arrested, or broken up, and 
thus, instead of the crash of the final symphony, 
when all the parts of the decoration unite as a 
whole, they remain scattered and unrelated. We 
stand in the Rotunda which promises well, 
the old-gold and lapis-lazuli colour of the 
columns, the graceful gilded rails round the 
gallery give us pleasure, and as the eye ascends, 
carrying with it the impression of splendour, 
which these convey, it is suddently depressed 
by the cold and neutral colour of the vault, 
which, instead of glowing down on us, forming a 
fitting canopy to the rank and beauty moving 
under it, remains lifeless and cold Our object 
is to reach the lesson contained in this defect in 
decoration, which is due to a lack of the sense 
of constructional beauty. In architecture_the 





parts have to be assembled so as to support one 
another, but the Rotunda has not been treated 
as a whole, but in bits! And this is the case 
elsewhere. It was not the cost which led to 
this neglect of the most important part, but the 
lack of the sense of constructional beauty, the 
inter-relation of parts. With a strong sense 
of the need of unity, adding oxygen to the 
flame of beauty, the notion of leaving this fine 
dome a neutral grey in its panels, indifferent 
to the wealth of lapis-lazuli and gold beneath it, 
would have seemed impossible. We are con- 
cerned here with the need of “ the little more 
and how much it is,” and to ask for the presence 
of vision in addition to other practical endow- 
ments. 

Unity in treatment and style is achieved 
when direct freedom of expression dominates 
those derivative influences through which 
we give pale imitation only to the life 
of the past instead of capturing the beauty 
of our own: and when imagination aids 
knowledge. In the Auditorium are paint- 
ings in the Fragonard manner, which are not 
Fragonards; here are “Wedgwood” panels 
which are not Wedgwood; tapestries which 
are not tapestries, and appear of a pale dis- 
embodied character, quite nice, but nerveless— 
whereas the spirit of our own time could have 
been embodied. Why have tapestries which are 
not tapestries, when real mural painting is 
procurable ? Is it not because those who direct 
these things, in many ways so admirably, 
take on a task too large for them if shouldered 
without creative vision to aid them? For 
the laws of construction in colour decoration 
are just as exact and organic in their require- 
mentsas the construction of the architecture, not 
resting only on taste, or knowledge, or opinion, 
but on a vision which is the application of laws 
applied intuitively by the artist; laws as 
exact as those which govern the science of 
construction itself. 

Space precludes our entering into the interest- 
ing considerations which arise out of the treat- 
ment of the auditorium, except to mention the 
successful effect of the deep blue behind the 
gilded fronts of the top tier of boxes; how 
much better if, having reached a treatment so 
arresting and successful, it had been carried 
farther and made the basis for the treatment of 


the boxes below! There seems no artistic 
justification for the Wedgwood treatment of 
one and the “swag” treatment of another. 
Had this blue and gold treatment been carried 
down through the boxes on each side, joining 
with the deep blue of the proscenium frame, 
by simpler means, a more impressive and 
beautiful result would have been obtained. 
We dwell on this, not in dispraise of what is 
done, but as representing the lack of that «little 
more,’’ which mutual prejudice withstands—a 
distrust by the artist of the business firm, 
distrust by the business firm of the artist—when 
really their work is mutual and dependent on 
each other. What, then, is the clue? We find 
it in an approach more spontaneous, less remi- 
niscent not the shadow of the past, but 
the reality of the present. Instead of the 
psuedo-stylistic “ Period’ affectations, which, 
as in the case of this scheme, are not really 
Louis—how can they be ?—or ourselves, because 
unassisted by constructive imagination, the re- 
quired vision of the artist. In this way only can 
we carry on the tradition of the past, because 
rekindled in the life of the present. When this 
next step comes and decoration includes this 
further need, it will throw an added happiness 
over our labours and greater achievement over 
our work, 

In the play itself, ‘‘ Decameron Nights,” 
there is much that will attract the lover of 
spectacle; and great pains have been bestowed 
on the scenery and dresses. The scene on the 
** Piazza at Venice,” like so much else in the 
play, aims at a realism that is not the accom- 
paniment of the best art, and we should prefer 
the play to have created its own world in a story 
which is so essentially artificial and conventional 
as the Decameron. The management is to be 
congratulated on the successful lighting, which 
is a new departure. Whereas the light used to 
be thrown on to the stage from the auditorium, 
the very much better plan has been adopted of 
arranging the light—reflected light—from the 
stage itself. It is all done from behind the 
proscenium. The “spot” light for picking out 
actors is done away with, and the footlights and 
battens are superseded by a system of light 
reflected from above and behind and which, 
flung through a veil on to a black-and-white 
background, produces more natural effects of 
colour. This is a great gain artistically, and an 
improvement we shall hope to see extended to 
other theatres. The limelight from the front 


fired at the actor was always a very coarse and 
ugly method and gave hima very inartistic 
sort of prominence. 
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Leys School, Cambridge: Proposed Games Pavilion. Design Placed First, by Mz. A. G. R. Maoxenzrg, F.R.1.B.A. (See p. 647.) 
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The Royal Air Force Club. 


The members of the Royal Air Force Club are 
fortunate in now possessing some exceedingly 
well-appointed and pleasing club premises in 
Piccadilly. The remodelling and alterations 
which have been carried out by the archi- 
tects, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A,, & Son, 
have resulted in one of the best suites of 
club rooms in London, not only comfort- 
able and convenient, but possessing an air 
of refinement and dignity which many of the 
older clubs cannot boast of. The treatment of 
the main corridors on the ground and upper 
floors with vaulted bays and nicely accentuated 
pilasters is very happy, and the lounge hall 
opening into a fine ample staircase is very good 
in its general effect. Another staircase at the 
back of the site forms a good feature at the end 
of the main corridors. The dining room on the 
first floor, overlooking the park, is an especially 
pleasant apartment and the tall fireplaces at 
either end have a noticeable effect of refinement 
and delicacy, electric clocks being happily intro- 
duced in the delicate metal framework of the 
large mirrors over the mantel-shelves. Our 
illustrations do not do full justice to the work, 
though they afford a fairly adequate idea of the 
whole scheme, which shows how well a building 
may be adapted to a purpose for which it was 
not originally designed. One especially effective 
view looking upwards to the vaulting above the 
front main staircase we have been unable to get. 
The generous donor, Viscount Cowdray, to whom 
these admirable premises entirely owe their 
existence, may well be satisfied with the result. 

For a full description of the premises see our 


issue for January 6. 


Messrs. Liberty & Co.’s New Premises in Argyll- 
place, London. 

We illustrate from a water-colour drawing, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, a novel depar- 
ture in modern street architecture which is of 
considerable interest. The name of Liberty is 
a household word associated with art fabrics and 
furniture. The Company decided to build their 
new premises in the Tudor style because the 
Tudor period is essentially English and a Tudor 
shop brings to the mind a picture of those 
bygone days when the ancient guilds of the 
craftsmen and the merchant adventurers dis- 
played, in the beautiful buildings of Old London, 
the productions of their handicrafts and the 
treasures for which they had sailed so far and 
endured so much. 

There is a glamour about the lavish and 
riotous days of Queen Elizabeth and Henry VIII, 
and a house of that period is a fitting setting for 
the richly-coloured and hand-printed silks from 
Merton Abbey and the East, for the brocades 
from Italy, France, Japan and Shantung, for 
the silken and woollen carpets from Ispahan, 
Bokhara and Shiraz, for the jade and porcelain 

















and embroidered shawls from China, and all 
those other beautiful examples of the crafts 
men’s work with which Liberty & Co. concern 
themselves. These goods will be shown in 
rooms of a height and kind that people are in 
the habit of living in, and will be seen in their 
proper proportion and judged on their true 
merits. 

Rosetti, Burne-Jones, Watts, Leighton, Albert 
Moore, Whistler, and Alma Tadema were early 
customers and friends in the little shop in 
Regent-street opened by the founder of the 
business, the late Sir Arthur Liberty, in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, which 
business has grown to so large a volume as to 
demand more and more extensive premises. It 
may well be that the large number of visitors 
who come to London from all over the globe— 
from places where there is abundance of Renais- 
sance or other architecture—will be interested 
to see a London street of Tudor architecture 
carrying on the tradition of “ half-timbered ” 
work. The last large building still extant in 
London erected in this style is Staple Inn in 
Holborn, which was built over 320 years ago. 

The site of the new building is an island, 
surrounded by roads, and the principal front 
occupies the whole of the south side of Argyll- 
place, the roadway of which is to be doubled in 
width. 

The architects have given sympathetic effect 
to their clients’ ideas and by careful grouping 
and by variety of parts have epitomised the 
style in rhythmic and pleasing manner. They 
have also shown how the whole group can be 
built up to date in the matter of fire-resisting 
construction, fire protection and escape, ventila- 
tion, sanitation, lighting, heating, and comfort 
for the working staff. 

The external timber framing is to be of teak, 
that of the interior of oak, in large balks, and, 
what will be a further matter of interest, all this 
timber will come from two old “ three-decker ” 
men-of-war, now being taken to pieces, one of 
which is about the same length and height as the 
Argyll-place elevation. Some of the timbers in 
the ships are 17 in. square, but the bulk to be 
used will be 15 in. and 12 in. square balks with 
adzed faces. The oak floors throughout are 
from the ships’ decks. The external timber, all 
mortised, tenoned and pegged, is filled in and 
backed with brickwork, and, in many places, 
there are double or cavity walls. The roofs 
next the streets are covered with tiles and the 
pent roof at the main entrance with stone. It 
should be added, in these days when so much 
has been said about the necessity for higher 
buildings, that instead of the 80 ft. height of 
external walls permitted by the London Building 
Act, the height of this building is 46 ft. 

As a matter of town planning, the main 
entrance is opposite Argyll-street, and _ the 
triple gables carried on stone towers will be 
visible from Oxford-street. As will be seen by 
the plan, this entrance at the outer edge of the 
pent roof is 30 ft. wide. It opens into a large 
vestibule enclosed by a glazed oak screen, and 
from this access is given to eight five-story 
galleries (divided by party walls), those on the 
north and south lighted from roads, those in the 
centre lighted from the sky. In addition there 
is an extensive basement. The north galleries 
on the fourth floor, about 260 ft. long, will have 
oak open-timbered roofs. There are seven stair- 
cases, five of which extend from basement to the 
central flat roofs and give egress direct to the 
street. There are four lifts. The area of floor 
space is about three acres. The north and east 
central galleries in the basement, the whole of 
the ground, first and second floors, the north 
and part of one central gallery on the fourth 
floor, will be showrooms, and there are about 
a dozen trying-on rooms. The remainder of the 
building consists of offices, workrooms, four 
dining halls, two kitchens, rest room, cloak 
room, groups of lavatories, &c. 

The lighting will be by electricity. The 
ventilation, generally, will be by fresh air inlets 
and outlets, but the basement will have a special 
treatment. Fresh air is brought from above 
the roof to an ozonising plant, whence ducts will 
be carried to all parts, and the vitiated air will 
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be withdrawn by suction fans. The heating 
will be by hot water from calorifiers fed hy 
steam boilers, which will also heat Messrs, 
Liberty’s adjacent Regent-street and Little 
Marlborough-street premises. 

Building operations are to commence in Juie, 
It is hoped that the Regent-street block will be 
rebuilt as soon as the Argyll-place group can be 
made ready for use. 

The architects are Messrs. Edwin T. Hall, 
F.R.I.B.A., and E. Stanley Hall, M.A, 
ae of 54, Bedford-square, London, 





London County Council Tabard Garden Estate. 

Last week we illustrated the plans of 
Geoffrey House, and we now reproduce the 
sections, elevations, and a photograph, to- 
gether with site plans showing the area before 
and after re-modelling. We also append a 
fuller account of the scheme. 

The Tabard Garden Estate of the London 
County Council, situated in the borough of 
Southwark, is a housing estate, about 16} 
acres in extent, the outcome of the clearance 
of unhealthy areas. The reconstruction by 
the London County Council is being effected 
in accordance with the terms of an improve- 
ment scheme under Part I of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, and known as 
the ‘‘ London (Tabard-street, Grotto-place, 
and Crosby-row) Improvement Scheme.”’ It 
includes the Tabard-street area, containing 
649 houses, occupied by 3,552 persons; the 
Grotto-place area, about 1.6 acres in extent, 
containing 138 houses (86 houses to the acre), 
occupied by 567 persons; and the Crosby-row 
area, about 1.1 acres in extent, containing 
88 houses (80 houses to the acre), occupied 
by 474 persons. 

The improvement scheme was confirmed by 
the Local Government Board on March 13, 
1912, and the confirming order required (i) 
the provision on the Tabard-street area of 
accommodation in new dwellings for not fewer 
than 2,580 persons of the working classes, 
part of such accommodation to be built on a 
detached portion of the area in Law-street; 
(ii) provision for the storage of cosiers’ 
barrows to such extent as might, in the 
opinion of the Board, be required for street 
traders; (iii) the provision of an open space 
of not less than 5 acres for recreation pur- 
poses; (iv) the construction of two new roads 
and the widening of certain existing roads. 
The Grotto-place and Crosby-row areas are 
available as surplus lands for disposal, wher 
cleared, at the discretion of the Council. 

Under the terms of the scheme the clear- 
ance of the Tabard-street area is being car- 
ried out in sections, the dwellings on any one 
section having to be completed ready for 
occupation before persons on a further sec- 
tion are displaced. Owing to conditions aris- 
ing from the war the confirming order has 
been modified from time to time by the 
Ministry of Health by means of supplemental 
orders varying the limits of the different 
sections. 

The new blocks of dwellings are ranged 
around the open space, over which the habit- 
able rooms have their outlook. The buildings 
are of five stories, and contain ground, first, 
second, third, and fourth floors. They are 
divided into lettings of various sizes, the 
smallest having two habitable rooms and the 
largest five; and for re-housing purposes each 
habitable room—i.e., living-room or bedroom 
—is regarded as providing accommodation for 
two persons. The type of five-story dwelling 
adopted is that in which access to the nt 
on the upper floors is by means of sone 
balconies approached by one or more —_— 
staircases entered from the street level, € , 
flat having separate entrances from whos. 
The planning is so arranged as to avoid he 
habitable rooms having their windows ov"" 
looked from the balconies or ag wep 
by them, the balcony side of a alls 
being occupied only by entrances an omé 


offices. 
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Tudor House, Argyll Place. Messrs. Epwin T. Haut, F.R.I.B.A., & E. Stantey HALL, M.A., F.R.1.B.A.," Architects. 


In Chaucer House the five floors are cipal bedroom in each letting being not less 
divided into one-story flats, but in the other than 120 ft., and all the rooms are 8 ft. 6 in. 
blocks the arrangement is as follows: On the high. 
ground, first, and second floors are one-story In all except the two earlier buildings there 
flats, but at the third floor there is a change is a dust-shoot for the disposal of house 
in the planning, whereby the third and fourth refuse, the hopper openings to it being out- 
floors are combined in a series of two-story side the lettings and about 3 ft. above the 
flats, the third floor being devoted to living- balconies, while at the foot, at yard level, 
rooms and domestic offices, and the fourth there is a refuse chamber. Iron clothes-posts, 
floor to bedrooms, the two floors in each flat for use by the tenants for laundry purposes, 
being connected by an internal staircase. are provided in the paved common yard. 
Thus the buildings consist of three floors of The buildings generally are of red_ brick 
one-story flats with two-story flats super- with tile roofs, the tiles in most cases being 
imposed. This arrangement mitigates an obtained from the buildings demolished on 
objection to multi-story buildings in regard to ‘the area. 
the number. of stairs which have to be Chaucer House, the first block to be built, 
climbed in order to reach the upper lettings: was completed in 1917. The second, Becket 


The fourth block, Harbledown House, is 
now being built, and should be completed by 
the end of this year, and a fifth block, 
Rochester House, is shortly to be begun. 
The remaining two blocks on the main area 
and the buildings on the detached portion in 
Law-street will be placed in contract as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

A residence for a superintendent, together 
with stores and mechanics’ workshops for the 
execution of minor repairs, are being pro- 
vided, thus making the reconstructed area a 
self-contained estate administered from the 
Council’s central offices. 

The architect is Mr. G. Topham Forrest, 
Architect to the Council, under whose super 
intendence the work is*being carried out. 





and it will be seen that by this arrangement, 
although the buildings have a housing capa- 
city of five stories, the number of flights of 
stairs from the street to the top lettings is 
no greater than the number of flights in four- 
story buildings. ; 

No living-room is less than 160 ft. in area 
and no bedroom less than 100 ft., the prin- 
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House, was completed in March, 1921, and 
the third block, Geoffrey House, in March, 
1922. An electric passenger lift on the auto- 
matic push-button principle is being installed 
as an experiment in Geoffrey House; it will 
also be seen that in this block, the only one 
facing north, bay windows are inserted to 
catch the east and west sun. 
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Tudor House, Argyll Place. Mussre. Epwin T. Hawt, F.R.1.B.A., & E. Stantey 







The Leys School, Cambridge. 


The design placed first for the proposed 
games pavilion at the Leys School, Cambridge, 
which we illustrate this week, is by Mr.’A.'G. R. 
Mackenzie, F.R.1.B.A. huss 


v+- 


Hatt, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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Geoffrey House: London County Council Tabard Garden Estate. 


Mr. G. Tornam Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the Council. 
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MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, April 29. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Visit to 
Somerset House. 


Monpay, May 1 to 31. 
Architectural Association. — Exhibition of 
photographs by Mr. F. R. Yerbury. At 34- 
35, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Royal Institute of British Architects —Annual 
general meeting. At 9, Conduit-street, W.1. 
8 p.m. 





Tuespay, May 2 to 17. 

Royal Institute of British Architects —Exhibi- 
tion of Seventeenth-Century Architectural Draw - 
ings. 9, Conduit-street, W.1. 

WeEDNEsDAY, May 3. 

Royal Archeological Institute—Mr. A. H. 
Thompson on ‘‘ Church and College of Cotter- 
stock, Northants.’ At Burlington House, W.4. 
4.30 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. N. Heaton on 
‘“* A Paint Material.” At 18, John-street, W.C.2 
8 p.m. 





Taurspay, May 4. 

Chadwick Public Lectures.—Sir Lawrence 
Weaver on “Rural Re-Settlement and its 
Relation to Public Health.” At Royal Society 
of Arts, 18, John-street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 5.15 
p.m. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TABARD GARDEN ESTATE. 











BLOCK 


TOTAL |TOTAL| TOTAL 
ROOMS | ROOMS! LE TTINGS| ROOMS | PERSONS) 








Ne NAME aoc 








CHAUCER HOUSE 
BECKET HOUSE. - 
GEOFFREY HOUSE. 
HARELEDOWN HOUSE 
ROCHESTER. HOUSE 
UNNAMED. 

5* | UNNAMED 


{so 
2 
3 
re 
a 
s* 





AN Ournr: 


10 | 40 | 60 120 | 30 | 620 
20 24 a4 90 250} 500 
8 24 $4 | 180} Sou 
5 16 2 38 115 | 230 
+ 20 2 ord 130 | 260 
+ 17 is 38 107 | 214 
+ 2i 12 42 128 | 236 










TOTAL ACCOMMODATION 
ON MAIN PORTION OF 22 
ESTATE 














ROOMS 


NOTE, THE TERM "ROOMS" MEANS 
LIVING & BEDROOMS 


(scceasts © OTHER BOMESTE orrces 
MOT BEING CA U0ED) 


1190 | 2380 
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NOTE. FOR REHOUSING CAPACITY 
A ROOM IS RECKONED TO 
ACCOMMODATE TWO ADULTS 























Mr. G. Torpuam Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., Arehitect to the Council. 








(See p. 646.) 
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(BASED UPON THE FRENCH WORK OF M. GUADET.) 
BY T. P. BENNETT, F.R.1I.B.A. (Head of the Department of Architecture, Surveying, and Building, Northern Polytechnic). 


THE ORDERS: IONIC, CORINTHIAN, 
COMPOSITE, TUSCAN. 
THE APPLICATION OF THE ORDER. 

The Doric order has been studied in detail 
because it is typical of all the orders and best 
expresses the structural origin of individual 
features. This sense of structure underlies the 
design of the remaining orders, but is more 
difficult to detect. 

While sparing oneself the symbolism which 
sees in the base of the Ionic column the shoes 
of a young girl, in the flutes of the shaft the 
folds of her robe, in the volutes, the band which 
binds her hair, it is possible to appreciate the 
feeling of feminine grace expressed in its detail 
just as we see masculine strength in the simplicity 
of the Doric order. 

Between the source of origin of the Doric and 
the Ionic there is evidence of difference. The 
Doric shows Egyptian influence, the Ionic 
Asiatic, but both have felt the genius and 
consummate artistry of Greece, and express 
above all difference in taste. In the former 
there is force, majesty of construction, conscious 
pride, in the latter grace and refined elegance. 
The Ionic order still shows some direct evidence 
of a timber prototype as, for example, in the 
existence of the dentils, but there is nothing 
_ analogous to the transposition from wood 
to stone that is so characteristic of the Doric. 

The Ionic order, apart from its archeological 
classification can be given in ancient examples 
a practical and simple subdivision into two 
groups, viz. (1) Simple Ionic, (2) Decorated 
Ionic. The simple examples embrace the type 


found in the Temple of Nike Apteros and the. 


Propylaea, and the decorated that of the 
Erectheion and the Temple of Minerva Polias. 
The difference is shown principally in the 
capital. In the first case, the shaft is terminated 
by a simple astragal immediately below the egg 
and tongue of the capital; in the second a 
richly decorated band is interposed, and all 
the mouldings are enriched. In some instances, 
as at the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the 
base is covered with sculpture. Actually the 
Ionic order offers examples ranging from the 
greatest simplicity to the utmost richness. 

The ancient lonic orders all have a circular 
base, although the profile of the base varies 
largely. The simplest and purest are found in 
Athenian buildings. Others have a_ great 
projection as at Bassae, or a mass of small 
horizontal mouldings as at Samos. Many show 
a tendency to employ re-entering mouldings, 
giving a profile that is not really consistent with 
the proper function of a base, but if the general 
mass adequately spreads the load, practical 
requirements and artistic effect are both 
achieved. 

The shaft of-the Ionic column is less dimin- 
ished and more slender than that of the Doric. 
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It has 24 flutes, each separated by a fillet 
The most distinguishing feature is the capital 
in which the volute is of primary importance. 
In early examples it has great projection. In 
Greek Ionic architecture, we get the baluster 
ended capital with the volute parallel to the 
face of the architrave. It is much more 
structural than the Roman horned volute, but 
presents serious difficulties at the angles of 
buildings unless a square pier or pilaster is 
used, and the columns placed “in antis.”’ 
The Greeks surmounted this obstacle in the 
Erectheion and elsewhere with a horned angle 
capital, but although the external angle gives 
a fair solution to the problem the internal angle 
is only a makeshift. When, as in many of the 
Roman Atrii, there are only four columns, 
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one at each angle, the horned capital becomes 
a necessity, and growing out of this, or because 
of the constantly recurring difficulty of the 
angle column, the Romans entirely discarded 
the use of the baluster-ended capital. 

The entablature is composed of an architrave 
frieze and cornice. The architrave loses the 
perfectly structural form found in Doric exam- 
ples, and is sub-divided into three faces, each 
slightly in front of the one below, decoration 
being sometimes added in the forth of rosettes. 
The crowning fillet is changed to a moulding 
generally enriched. The frieze is either plain 
as at Priene, Pompeii and the Temple of Nike 





PRIENE PomPai 


THE IONIC ORDER. 























IONK COLMMM FROM THE ARCHAIC 
TEMPLE OF ONS 2T EPHESHS . 


Apteros, or enriched with sculpture in flat 
relief as at the Erectheion. 

The cornice at the Erectheion is extremely 
simple, consisting of little more than the drip, 
but in other examples there is a deep bed mould 
enriched with carved mouldings, and the typical 
Ionic ornament, the dentil. The carving in the 
Erectheion is varied in detail to suit the light 
falling upon it and should be carefully studied. 

The beams of the ceiling occur in many 
examples at the top of the architrave and are, 
therefore, in the most logical position. 

The Corinthian order, at first employed 
sparingly and in isolated positions, became later 
the order in universal use among the Romans. 

Undoubtedly its richly decorative character 
appealed to the Emperors and was in accordance 
with the social ideas of the Roman epoch. We 
might say that the Doric order is the order 
Republican, the Corinthian order the order 
Imperial. It is interesting to see it in its origin 
in the architecture of Greece. The best known 
and the richest example is, of course, that from 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates. In the 
design of this monument, the Greek architect 
possibly allowed his imagination a freedom he 
would have considered foreign to the decoration 
of a temple or the utility of a gateway, fresh 
proof of the freedom and elasticity of features 
often regarded as rigid in type and detail. : 

Apart from the capital of the column there 1s 
not in Greek architecture any fundamental 
difference between the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders, there is only a tendency towards greater 
richness. 

The capital is in all cases bell-shaped, sur- 
rounded by leaves based upon the acanthus an 
applied in a variety of ways. From these leaves 


grow scrolls which support a thin abacus concave 
on the four sides, inscribed in a square = 


truncated angles. In some examples, 
Tholos at Epidauros, the bell or vase shape 
much in evidence; in others, as the m« —_ 


of Lysicrates, it is almost entirely hidde: 
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entablature to the Tholos at Epidauros is 
interesting because it provides us with a Greek 
architect’s idea of the section of an internal 
cornice, the drip being entirely suppressed 
because it has no practical value. It should be 
borne in mind that most of the Corinthian orders 
were executed in marble and that the detail, 
unless considerably modified, is unsuitable for 
execution in other materials. 

The oldest Roman Corinthian orders are the 
most robust, later ones more slender, falling at 
times into somewhat extravagant fantasy, as in 
the use of rams’ heads in place of the more suit- 
able and structural volute. 

The richness of the capital is reflected in the 
entablature. The modillion is a characteristic 
ornament often relatively of great importance 
and richly carved. It is not, strictly speaking, 
of real structural value, although it allows the 
corona of the cornice to have great projection. 
Not until the time of the Renaissance in Florence 
do we get modillions which are used primarily 
for structural purposes. In many examples the 
frieze is richly carved, in others the ornament is 
confined to the architrave and cornice. In all, 
vitality and wealth of detail are strongly in 
evidence. 

The Corinthian order is the order of colour. 
The interior of the Pantheon is resplendent with 
marble surface decoration. In many instances 
the Corinthian column was constructed of 
coloured marble, although in antiquity the 
mistake of using figured marbles. with fluted 
shafts is avoided. Granite was often employed. 
If the colouring is of one tone, as “ jaune 
antique,’ the shaft is often fluted. 

In no order is detail so much dependent upon 
scale. and the actual relative sizes of the orders 
should always be borne in mind when ornament 
or subdivision is under consideration. 

The Composite order is only one variation of 
the Corinthian. It takes more than a difference 
in a capital to create a separate order, and it is 
as a subdivision of the Corinthian that the 
Composite order should be studied. A classifica- 
tion which recognises such slight differences as 
justification for a new order would, if logically 
developed, create a hundred different orders with 
consequent: useless complication and confusion 
of thought. 

For this reason the Tuscan order should not 
be regarded as a separate order. It is simply a 
modification of the Doric order. It has no 
special characteristics ; it has not even a capital 
with fundamental differences. o 

The character of severity, however, combined 
with a simple treatment and wide column spacing 
in some ways, gives weight to the statement of 
M. Lesueur, that the Tuscan order is an order 
of stone with an entablature of wood. A possible 
example existed at Pompeii. The wood lintel 
rendered possible a much wider spacing than 
that obtainable in stone. The rafters of the 
roof rested directly upon the architrave, which 
became a sort of wall plate and the frieze was 
automatically eliminated. The simplicity and 
what might, perhaps, be called the rusticity of 
this arrangement, reappears in some of the 
Florentine palaces, and we get a spirit that is 
Tuscan even if actual columns and entablatures 
are not employed. 
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THE CORINTHIAN ORDER Feom' 
THE TEMPLE OF VESTA AT TIVOLI, 
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CAP AND BASE OF IONIC O8DER 


FROM TEMPLE OF APOLLO BASSAE . 


These papers deal with the theory of archi’ 
tectural design and not with the history of 
architecture, and, therefore, the study of the 
various examples of the orders as generally 


understood would be out of place. This study is,. 


however, of the utmost importance and every 
opportunity for its development should be 
embraced with avidity. The delineation by 
modules and the standardisation of the order, 


so general amongst recognised authors, is open. 


to very grave criticism. It leads to a stereo- 
typed conception of Greek and Roman work that 
is totally at variance with facts. It is obvious 


that very small orders cannot have exactly the- 


same detail as very large orders, and vice versa. 
The great architects of Greece and Rome realised 
this as well as and perhaps better than we do. 
It should be noted that the orders of antiquity 
were of various sizes, and that orders of different 
heights were not infrequently used in the same 
building. The simplification of Greek Doric 
was so great that the variation in detail was 
small, but in Ionic and Corinthian buildings the 
variation is considerable. 

It should be further realised that, without 
losing the outstanding quality of any order, for 
example, the masculinity of the Doric or the- 
elegance and grace of the Ionic, there is room 
for many shades of feeling, and variations within: 
these limits are found among ancient examples. 
Doric orders are illustrated from Paestum, the- 
Parthenon, the Temple at Cora, and the Triangu- 
lar Forum at Pompeii, and the dimension of 
these orders with others are given in tables 
“A” and “B.” With the help of illustrations. 
always readily obtainable in the form of photo- 
graphs or drawings, these tables give informa- 
tion which will enable the modern designer to 
set out an order accurately and so obtain the 
exact feeling he wishes to infuse into his com- 
position. 

The only dimension that varies little is that 
in the last column of table “A,” 4.¢., the 
actual net span of the lintel or the element of 
fragility of the construction. The one that is 
widest is the Parthenon, constructed in marble, 
Thus there is very strong presumptive evidence 
to indicate that the design of the Greek Femple- 





PLAM OF AHGLE CAPITAL 
FROM THE TEMPLE OF 
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TABLE A.—DORIC ORDER (ACTUAL DIMENSIONS IN METRES). 
Free Passage between 


Ci 
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Lower Dia. Dia. of Entre Height Height Width of . 

Monument. ofColumn. Base. Axe. ofCol. of Entab. Abacus. Cols. Bases. Abaci. 
1. Paestum, Great 

Order(Exterior) 2°064.. — .. 4474.. 8555.. 3861 .. 260 .. 2:41 .. — .. 1:874 
2. Do. (Interior) 1:364.. — .. 350 .. 605 .. — .. 1°88 .. 2:1386.. — .. 1:62 
3. Parthenon . 1874... — .. 4299..10-434.. 3-279... 202 .. 2:495.. — .. 2279 
4. Propylewa(Large) 1:54 .. — .. 362 .. 8775.. 303 .. 166 .. 208 .. — .. 1:96 
5. Do. (Small) 1:075.. — .. 2°526.. 586 .. 1:899.. 1:16 .. 1451.. — .. 1:366 
6. Temple deCori.. 0-716... 0-868 .. 2°25 .. 6:188.. 0-969.. 0-810... 1:534., 1-382... 1-44 
7. Pompeii Trian- 

gular Forum .. 0°555.. — .. 2-215.. 4:066.. 0-981 .. 0°625.. 1-66 — .. 159 





TABLE B.—DORIC ORDER (PROPORTIONAL VALUES). 
Proportion to Height 


Proportion to Diameter. 





of Column. 





To To To To To To 
Monuments. Entre Height Height Height Entre To Entire 
Axe. of Column. of Entab. of Entire Axe. Entab. Order. 
1. Paestrum, Great Order Order. 
(Exterior) -. 2168 .. 4200 .. 1871 .. GIG] .. 0505 .. 0-436 .. 1-436 
2. Do. (Interior) .. 2666 .. 4435 .. -— . — .. 0579 .. — .. — 
3. Parthenon . = .- 2294 .. 5568 .. 1°749 .. 7317 .. 0-412 .. O314 .. 1314 
4. Propylea (Large) .. -. 23651 .. 5698 .. 1:967 .. 7-665 .. 0-413 .. 0-345 .. 1345 
5. Do. (Small) .. . 2349 .. 5451 .. 1-766 .. 7218 .. 0-431 .. 0324 .. 1:324 
6. Temple de Cori .. 3142 .. 8642 .. 1:353 .. 9996 .. 0364 .. O-157 .. 1°157 
7. Pompeii Triangular Forum 3-991 .. 7°326 1-768 9-094 0-545 0-241 1-241 


These figures show that the ancient Orders 


varied within very wide limits, and by no means 
displayed the rigidity suggested by Vignole, Palladio and others. 


TABLE C.—-IONIC ORDER (ACTUAL DIMENSIONS IN METRES}. 
Free Passage 


Lower Dia. 
Monuments. Dia. of of Entre 
Col. base. Axe. 

1. Temple of Nike Apteros.. 0°522 .. 0728 .. 1-41 
2. Propylea - -- 1065 .. 1385 .. 365 .. 
3. Erectheion .. isa oo O6I6 .. O9I5 .. 306 
4. Temple of Minerva Polias.. 0-84 .. 1-24 3-09 
5. Temple at Priene.. oo 1266 .. 1°95 351. 
6. Forum at Pompeii. . 0645 .. O86 .. 2105 .. 





TABLE D.—IONIC ORDER (PROPORTIONAL VALUES). 
Proportion to Height of 


Proportion to Diameter. 





Height Height between 
of of , 
Col. Entab. Cols. Bases. 
4:07 1-16 0-888 .. 0-682 
10-275 .. — .. 2°585 .. 2°265 
. GEI5 .. 1:40 .. 1375 ... 1-075 
7-637 .. 1°683 .. 2°25 1-85 
~ SOR .. 276... 720 .. Te 
6°307 .. 1:158 .. 1°55 1-315 





r “. Column. 

To To To A " 

To Height Height Height To To 
Monuments. Entre of of of Entre To Entire 
Axe. Column Entab. Entire Axe. Entab. Order. 

Order. 

1. Temple of Nike Apteros.. 2-701 .. 7-797 .. 2-222 ..10-019 .. 0-346 .. 0-287 .. 1-287 
2. Propylea ee -. #427 .. 9648 .. — .. — .. O865 .. — .. — 
3. Erectheion .. hia -- 3037 .. 9747 .. 2207 ..11°955 .. 0-312 .. 0226 .. 1-226 
4. Temple of Minerva Polias.. 3-678 .. 9-091 .. 2-003 ..11-:085 .. 0-405 .. 0-219 .. 1-219 
5. Temple at Priene.. . 2-797 .. 9307 .. 2-199 .. 11-507 .. 0-301 .. 0-236 .. 1-236 
6. Forum at Pompeii. . -. 3404 .. 9778 .. 1-795 .. 11-574 .. 0-348 .. 0-183 .. 1-183 








TABLE E.—CORINTHIAN ORDERS (ACTUAL 


DIMENSIONS IN METRES). 
Free Passage 

















Lower Dia. Entre Height Height 
Monuments. Dia. of Axe. of 4 of . ne 
of Col. Base. Col. Entab. Cols. Bases. 
1. Temple at Assisi .. . Oe .. TS 4. S008 .. 1 1-743 .. 1°895 .. 1-685 
2. Do. at Tivoli -. 0754 .. 102 .. 1906 .. 71382 .. 1096 .. 1-242 .. 0-976 
3. Do. of Vesta at Rome... 0-91 .. 1:18 .. 2°433 .. 10-295 — .. 1493 .. 1-273 
4. Do. of Mars the Avenger 1-786 .. 2°532 .. 4:32 ..17:624.. — .. 2:534 .. 1-788 
5. Do. of Antoninus and 
Faustina on BaD .. S06 .. 2667 ..1417 .. 329 ... 2207... ea 
6. Do. of Jupiter Stator .. 1:48 .. 2-048 .. 3-776 .. 14-806 .. 3-523 .. 2-296 .. 1-728 
7. Pompeii, House of the 
Labyrinth . 0-68 0-92 770 .. GOBlL.. — .. S902 .. 2°78 
TABLE F.—CORINTHIAN ORDERS (PROPORTIONATE VALUES). 
Proportion to Diameter. Proportion to Height of 
To To To —— = =a 
To Height Height Height To To 
Monuments. Entre of of of Entre To Entire 
Axe. Column Entab. Entire Axe. Entab. Order. 
Order. 
1. Temple at Assisi .. .. 2°839 ..10°844 .. 1692 .. 12-537 .. 0-262 .. 0-156 .. 1-156 
2. Do. at Tivoli .. 2°647 .. 9459 .. 1-454 ..10-912 .. 0-280 .. 0-154 .. 1-154 
3. Do. of Vesta at Rome’... 2588 ..10082 .. — .. — .. 02996 ..° — — 
4. Do. of Mars the Avenger 2-419 .. 9868 .. — — .. 0245... — — 
5. Do. of Antoninus and 
Faustina ; -. 2491 .. 9574 .. 2229 ..11-797 .. 0-260 .. 0232 .. 1-239 
6. Do. of Jupiter Stator .. 2-551 .. 10-004 .. 2:38 ..12-384 .. 0-255 .. 0-238 .. 1-238 
7. Pompeii, House of the 
Labyrinth .. . 6443 .. 8067 .. — — .. 0607... — — 
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was governed largely, if not entirely, by the 
needs of construction. ‘ 

The Doric order in the Renaissance, while not 
so common as in Greece, is represented by some 
excellent examples and shows refreshing va riety 
and interest. Tables, such as “A” and “ 1.» 
constructed from Latourilly, would be most 
instructive. 

The Ionic Order, although susceptible to more 
variation in detail than the Doric, has propor- 
tions which show greater similarity, as the tables 
“C” and “D”’ indicate. 

There are many Ionic orders in Renaissance 
and modern work worthy of close study, and 
tables showing their dimensions might be 
similarly constructed. ‘ 

The Corinthian order (see tables and 
“F”) varies both in proportion and detail, 
The principal examples in antiquity occur in 
Roman work. In using the Greek examples, 
it should be borne in mind that they were mostly 
employed in isolated positions or in small 
temples or monuments. 

Renaissance and modern examples should be 
studied as in the other orders. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Town Theory and Practice, with an Introduction. 
By C. B. Purpom. London: Benn Bros, 
Price, 5s. net. 


Few will deny. that the Government failed 
to fulfil the great housing programme that it 
set itself in 1919; nevertheless, it should with 
justice be admitted that indirectly the results 
of its housing activities are very far-reaching 
and permanent, albeit not of the national 
kind whose value is most easily appreciated. 
The results to which we refer include a higher 
standard of housing and an increased civic 
consciousness. There is now a wider recognition 
and appreciation of town-planning ideals than 
existed before the war. It is, therefore, an 
opportune moment for a clear, straightforward 
and moderate statement of these ideals, which 
are, despite the increased consciousness io 
which we refer, still far from realisatior. This 
volume consists of a collection of five essays, all 
the authors of which are able to write with 
authority on various aspects of the subject; 
the essays, however, are characterised by a lack 
of vigour. Realisation of the composition of the 
ideal town is of the utmost value, but more 
facts are required to stimulate and arouse lay 
interest, and we presume it is to the layman that 
the book is primarily addressed, for although 
the title is comprehensive, theory so pre- 
dominates that there is but little practical or 
technical information. The value of the book 
would have been increased for every class of 
reader had more space been devoted to practical 
matters, particularly those connected with 
finance. The term “garden city” is s0 
loosely used that Mr. Purdom does well in his 
introductory chapter to insist that it has a 
very definite connotation, and to proceed 
to quote the definition laid down by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association in 1919: 
“A garden city is a town planned for industry 
and healthy living; of a size that makes 
possible a full measure of social life, but not 
larger; surrounded by a permanent belt of 
rural land; the whole of the land being in 
public ownership or held in trust for the com- 
munity.” We hope the book will be widely 
read, for many of the aspirations which 1t 
contains are an aspect of that striving towards 
bette: conditions for mankind which has recently 
received its fullest recognition at the Washington 
Conference. 








Books Received. 

“Tap Stupio ” YEAR-BOOK OF Dzcorativs 
Art, 1922. Edited by Geoffrey Holme. (London: 
The Studio, Ltd.) Price 7s. 6d., in wrappers. 

Tur Property OwNERS’ HanpBook. Com- 
piled and edited by M. Cheverton-Brown. 
(London: A. Brown & Sons, Lid.) Price 
5s. net. 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 


CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS: EXHIBITION OF 
STUDENTS’ WORK. 

If Peckham appears in good society merely as 
an obscure region hardly to be named, as almost 
non-existent to it, it is none the less to be doubted 
whether the former cannot actually give a better 
account of itself than the latter. May not 
conversion, in fact, come from Peckham ? 
It is, in any case, an interesting commentary on 
the changed point of view which has come 
over the social problem that we are now more 
concerned with the conversion of Mayfair 
than of Peckham! It is true that you have to 
reach the place, but it is worth it, because it 
can probably show better architecture than 
South Kensington, and as good municipal craft 
training as can be seen anywhere. And the 
present exhibition at the South London Art 
Gallery gives evidence of the very sound direction 
of this teaching. The freedom allowed to the 
students to develop themselves, outside of any 
too close supervision or adherence to a system, 
gives to the work of the school a vivacity and 
character which is most encouraging. The 
school is under the direction of Mr. Stanley 
Thorogood, and great credit is due to him and 
his assistants. There is work of much variety 
shown, including typography and lettering, 
design, colour designing, figure composition, 
bookbinding, embroidery, and last, but not least, 
pottery, which we should expect in the circum- 
stances to give a good account of itself. Some 
of the examples shown in the typography 
section were awarded a gold medal at the 
Printers’ Exhibition. The first year plant draw- 
ings in the Junior Art Course show undeniable 
ability and good method. The incised lettering 
on stone shown in the modelling section has 
distinction; we wish there were more of it 
in our cemeteries. In the designing section, 
there is much freedom and variety; and the 
contributions by students from fourteen to fifteen 
show a good deal of originality. The noticeable 
thing about these designs is that they exhibit 
in less degree than usual those merely derivative 
influences that are current at the present time, 
and have a touch of native character. The 
proportion subsisting between the latter and 
these more superficial influences is a factor of 
much importance, and that the directors en- 
courage this self-development is all to the good. 
The drawings of still life in body colour by a 
student aged fifteen are very pleasant and 
certain in treatment. There is poster designing, 
of course, not perhaps the best work shown, 
though creditable enough. The pen-and-ink 
drawing is very competent, and there is figure 
Composition shown that is not without the 
influence of Lovat Fraser. A panel of em- 
broidery, by E. Cleaver, of a little bird in 
& tree, is attractive; and there is some good 
lace by E. Treacher. The pottery shown is of 
much interest, and gives evidence of a craft 
training carried on with a full understanding of 
its requirements. The students can analyse 
the clays, make the vessels, fire them, glaze 
them, decorate them, in full knowledge of the 
conditions of their work, so we find the materials 
used made to yield up their characteristics, the 
clay not hidden by the glaze, but coming 
through it, so contributing the full effect of 

th. In one of the cases we were shown by Mr. 
Alfred G. Hopkins, the master in charge, a pot 
of this class, in which the glaze had no colour, 
but dra, ing out the colour in the clay revealed 
4 surface of fine broken bluish hue. Some good 
tiles ar, shown, moulded terra-cotta and flat 


glazed tiles: the latter of good colour and 
delightful broken surface, results which have 

n obtained rather by sound craft methods 
than any special cost involved to their pro- 


duction. Such tiles have only to be better 
sown to be in much demand by architects. 
tis ridiculous that we should depend so much 
on Dutch tiles and pay a price that very often 
8 excessive, when we have excellent native 
Work of our own. These good tiles illustrate a 
Point on which there is much popular misunder- 
standing. Things are not necessarily bad 
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because cheap and -good because they are 
expensive. They are good because produced 
in the right way, under conditions of sound 
craftsmanship ; and there is economy in this, 
not greater expense. The manufacturer is 
gravely wrong when he encourages the idea 
that a good thing, one of beauty and sound 
craftsmanship, cannot be produced under 
ordinary industrial conditions. The problem 
is primarily one of knowledge and appreciation, 
not price. The sound training employed in a 
school like this should react later on our indus- 
tries to their great improvement, for the better 
results achieved are wholly applicable to 
industry. The manufacturer should see that 
it is to his advantage to accept the authority 
of a practice which is better than his own, and 
that he is neglecting resources which would 
add greatly to the value of his work, and that 
it is his obligation to incorporate them. For 
sound practice does not increase the cost of 
a trade product, it is only putting to fuller 
economical use the resources the manufacturer 
has already in his hands. 

But in such a welcome improvement as is to 
be observed in this school, it must be remembered 
that though sound practice precedes beauty, 
it is only the means to an end extending beyond 
itself. One can excuse and even welcome the 
optimism which thinks it knows everything, 
but this ulterior purpose must always be before 
us, and it is the most difficult of attainment 
because it is only the least part of art that can 
be learned. A sound craft practice as its basis, 
and that practice ennobled by an adequate sense 
of human claims—nothing less can embody 
what is required of the time. We hear much of 
the “ soul ” of democracy, but first it must have 
a fair body in which to dwell, and to raise up a 
sound practice on firm principles is to build its 
dwelling-place. For its work will thus be the 
expression of its soul, and will then no longer 
reflect merely the passing fashion, creating 
wants, and taking the colour of some prevailing 
but transitory impulse. Thus, resting again on 
itself, reflecting the corporate aim of a people 
disciplined and enlightened enough to make 
their industrial contribution one to beauty, as 
well as use, it will ennoble the.common life. 
Let the enthusiasm which an intelligent direction 
encourages in the students, and this school is 
full of it, take fire from this further aim, for it is 
a cause which may well re-kindle the enthusiasm 
of a generation emerging out of the night, out 
of the materialism which has nearly laid Europe 
in ruins. 

There is need of caution lest the abuse of ap- 
plied ornament—of finding it too easy—should 
lead us to forget that this is “ the second, not 
the first.” In the case of pottery, for instance it 
is fitness for use, material, shape and glaze, 
developing through one another in consistent 
growth that gives us the good result, not a lot 
of ornament; and this brings us to a further 
point. Fine design is difficult, rare, the result of 
a gifted nature. In the escape from derivative 
sources, the re-iteration of the forms of Eastern 
and European ornament, which has led to so 
much excess, we must not forget that our own 
design should be strongly held by the restraints 
of native example and tradition, and we should 
not seek a too conscious originality. Sound 
craftsmanship is our concern and the art may 
be left to happen if it can, and if we are truly to 
express ourselves we shall introduce much less 
of it. Good workmanship—in this lies an 
“ideal” quite large enough; let us recover 
this and the rest will happen of itself. 

That there are many problems connecting 
with the developing scope of municipal craft 
teaching cannot be denied. A school such as 
this Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts is 
likely to develop a demand for its work and 
take orders from the trade, with special facilities 
arising through its endowments and students 
to supply it at a cheap price. In becoming 
producers—were this to be the case—a competi- 
tion would be set up disastrous to the independent 
worker, and all to the advantage of the rate- 
aided school. The student also has to realise 
that when he leaves and his place is filled by 
other students he may find in such a case the 
opportunity which should reach him, and for 
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which he has been trained, and on which also 
he depends for livelihood, diverted to the school. 
He contributes as a rate-payer to that which 
undersells him. This is a problem not to be 
quarrelled over, and for which a solution should 
be found. This Camberwell School is doing 
sound teaching work, admirably conducted, and is 
not, therefore, to be deprecated or discouraged. 
How are we to reach a solution of this cause of 
difficulty ? The absurd system through which 
the grant is dependent on the numbers instead 
of the efficiency, and which is so detrimental 
to the best results, can hardly be continued much 
longer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS AND 
GRAVERS. 

We have seldom found so much interest in 
an exhibition of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters and Gravers, as in the 
twenty-eighth, just opened at the Grafton 
Galleries. In the Octagon Gallery we at once 
note the preponderance of good things, such as 
the beautiful “‘ Harvest Time,” by the late A. E. 
Walton, the portraits by McEvoy and Fantin- 
Latour, “The Slum,” by James Pryde, “‘ Grim 
Spain,” by Oliver Hall, two clever pieces by 
A. J. Munnings, the striking picture of a Ver- 
sailles pond by Alexander Jamieson, and his 
‘* Estaminet in Bruges,” and the able bronze of 
“Femme Assise” by M. L. Cladel. The large 
gallery holds some telling portraits, such as those 
by the newly-elected Associate, Gerald Kelly, 
and others by AmbroseMcEvoy, Alfred Hayward, 
Jacques-Emile Blanche, and the fascinating 
‘“* Rhoda” by Oswald Birley. There is, besides, 
the fine full-length of Mrs. Bischoffsheim by Sir 
John Millais. A sweet study of the nude by 
Fugene Paul Ullman is “ Devant le Rideau,” 
which shows how completely coarseness and 
vulgarity can be eliminated from such studies, 
The landscape pictures are a source of pleasure, 
not only for such arresting force of cloud effects 
as in the widespreading landscape by Sir John 
Lavery of “ North Berwick,” but in much less 
ambitious and even more gratifying ways, like 
the two beautiful landscapes by Borough Johnson 
and A. D. Peppercorn (Nos. 126 and 125). The 
small picture of “‘ The Staircase,” by Constance 
Rea, is an example of unity in good colour and 
drawing, and “ Rag Alley,” by Jas. Pryde, and 
“The River,” by H. Mann Livens, will not be 
overlooked. There is some very strong modelled 
work in portrait heads of Ingres, by Bourdelle, 
and Clemenceau, by H. deGroux. The “ Grief,” 
by Bartholomé, includes a refined piece of 
modelling in the figure of the nude woman. One 
subject which especially appeals to us is the 
quaint and sprightly little figure of the small 
faun by Gertrude Knoblock (See p. 639). Itisa 
pity that work like this excellent little figure does 
not find more encouragement, for such leaden 
garden ornaments are worth having. The Centre 
Gallery shows a variety of character, and 
amongst the best subjects may be named the 
‘‘ Kast Coast Seapiece,”’ by Nelson Dawson, the 
finely expressed sunlight in ‘The Hammock,” 
by Algernon Talmage, the well-composed land- 
scape, ‘Corfe Castle,” by Francis Newberry, 
and a pleasant portrait, “‘ Beatrice,” by Dorothea 
Landau da Fano. The sculpture in this gallery 
will not be overlooked, and its fantastic quaint- 
ness may be even admired by some. The End 
Gallery contains quite a large number of small 
drawings and paintings which it would take long 
to particularise. Excellent work will be found 
by H. D. Richter, Nelson Dawson (charming 
chalk landscapes), Russell Flint, Jas. Pryde, E. 
J. Sullivan, Léon Bakst, Sargeant, and others. 


-_ 
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New School of Hygiene. 


® The Ministry of Health announces that in 
connection with the proposed School of 
Hygiene, the Rockefeller Foundation has, on 
the recommendation of the Ministry, acquired 
an admirable site, bounded by Gower-street, 
Keppel-street, and Malet-street, Bloomsbury. 
The situation is central, and adjoins the land 
preserved by the Government for the new 
buildings of the University of London. 
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WELCOME CLUB. 


RECEPTION AND DINNER AT OLYMPIA, 


Tau Architects’ Welcome Club held a reception 
at} the Building Trades’ Exhibition, Olympia, 
on Friday afternoon last week. The guests 
were received by Mr. Paul Waterhouse ( President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects), 
Mr. E. J. Sadgrove (President of the Society of 
Architects), and Mr. W. G. Newton (President 
of the Architectural Association). Musical selec- 
tions were rendered during the afternoon. 

Among those who attended were Sir Francis 
Fox, Mrs. Flinders Petrie, Mr. Arthur Keen 
(Hon. Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects), Mr. Edward Warren (Berks, 
Bucks, and Oxon Architectural Association), 
Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike (past - President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers), Mr. 
W. R. Davidge, Mr. H. V. Ashley, Mr. H. Winton 
Newman, Mr. Roland B. Chessum (President 
of the London Master Builders’ Association), 
Mr. Alan Munby (President of the York and 
Hast| Yorkshire Society of Architects), Mrs. 
Munby, Mr. 8. B. Russell, Mr. E. J. Brown 
(Director of the London Master Builders’ 
Association), and Mr. O. P. Milne. 


The Dinner. 


In the evening, a dinner, organised by the 
Club, was held, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, when among those present 
were Sir Lawrence and Lady Weaver, Mr. A. J. 
Forsdike ; Mr. J. W. Lorden, M.P. ; Mr. Roland 
B. Chessum (President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association) ; Mr. E S. Beal (Master of 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers); Mr. E. 
Fiander Etchells (President of the Concrete 
Institute), Mr. N. Scorgie (President of the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers); 
Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary, R.1.B.A.) ; 
Mr. Ian MacAlister (Secretary, R.1.B.A.) ; 
Mr. W. R. M. Lamb (Secretary of the Royal 
Academy) ; Mr. Alexander Goddard (Secretary 
of the Surveyors’ Institution); Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber; Mr. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, 
A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Edward J. Partridge (Hon. 
Treasurer of the Society of Architects) and Mrs. 
Partridge; Mr. W. G. Newton, A.R.I.B.A. 
(President of the Architectural Association) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Manning Robertson; and Mr. 
Rudderham (Secretary, London Master Builders’ 
Association). 

“Architecture and the Building Industry” was 
proposed by Mr. H. Grevitte Montcomery, 
who said the toast looked to be a very formidable 
one on paper, but he could assure them he was 
not going to take up their time by any dis- 
quisition on architecture and the building 
industry. To tell the truth, the only interest 
he had in either at the moment was concerned 
with the Exhibition, although it would be a 
good thing if they could have some information 
concerning the £350 houses that they were 
informed by Sir Kingsley Wood and the Minister 
of Health was within the range of practical 
politics. 

The CuArRMAN, in responding, said they were 
much indebted to Mr. Montgomery for what 
he had done for that Exhibition. He was a man 
of force, and he (the Chairman) wished him 
success in connection with future exhibitions. 
Proceeding, Mr. Waterhouse said it was always 
difficult to reply on behalf of architecture, 
but he was proud to represent the art, particu- 
larly at a gathering which included members 
of the building industry. The ca'lings of the 
architect and the builder were more closely knit 
together at the present time than at any period 
in his life, and, more and more, as years went on, 
they got to know each other better. That com- 
mon understanding was the truest basis for good 
fellowship and good work. An exhibition of the 
kind they were holding illustrated what that 
friendship meant. He (the Chairman) had no 
use for the aloof architect; an architect on a 
desert island was impossible. There was one 
thing about architecture which always pleased 


him. It was a kind of subject that a man could 
talk about in his home. Architectural “ shop ” 
was not half bad stuff, and he had known a 
man’s wife interested in the art! The present 
was a time of hope, and the exhibition was a 
sign of hope for both the architect and builder. 
In conclusion, he cordially welcomed M. Augustin 
Rey, of the Société Centrale des Architectes 
Frangais, and trusted that M. Rey would convey 
to his organisation the fraternal greetings of 
British architects. 

Mr. A. J. Forspike (past-President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers) also responded, and said they would 
realise how difficult it was for a builder to attempt 
to address an assembly of architects after the 
speeches they had heard. In the ordinary 
course of things, the architect did the talking 
and the builder did the listening—sometimes 
to his regret. That was not the case that even- 
ing. The speaker recalled that, since speaking 
in the Exhibition a few days previously, he 
had heard that he upset the builders of London 
very considerably because he said the builders 
in the provinces had a very good time during 
the war, while those in London had been suffer- 
ing very severely ; but that evening he did not 
want to do the same thing. Alluding to the 








Cast-iron Fanlight Grille and 
Door Grille at St. Pol, France. 
From a measured drawing by Mr. J. S. HARDIE. 
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remarks of the Chairman as to the improved 
relationship between architects and builders, 
Mr. Forsdike said he had always been of oj inion 
that there was no earthly reason why they should 
not have the closest relationship. Their interests 
were so intermingled that it was to the advan. 
tage of both that the best feelings should exist 
between them. The more they could be associ- 
ated on occasions of that sort the more they 
got to know one another. The building industry 
had gone through remarkable changes during 
the last few years, and their difficulties had not 
yet been brushed out of the way, although they 
were progressing towards that desirable end, 
The trade, at the present time, was suffering 
from abnormal costs, but that had come about 
from circumstances over which they as employers 
of labour had not had much control. The 
position had been created by the abnormal 
demand on the one hand and the scarcity of 
supplies on the other. They were getting some- 
what out of those difficulties now, and he 
believed that if they would all put their shoulders 
to the wheel there was every prospect of the 
building industry regaining its former position. 

Mr. E. J. SapGRovE (President of the Society 
of Architects) suitably proposed ‘‘ The Guests.” 

M. AvuaustiIn Rey, replying in French, said 
happiness was born of sincerity, and the archi- 
tect must above all be sincere. The architect 
was no politician; he did not build in the 
clouds, but was in fact a veritable recorder of 
history. Under the influence of time many 
things might pass away, but some work of the 
architect remained, some monument, some pub- 
lic building, or perhaps a church. The architect, 
in truth, played a great social part, and his 
responsibilities were great. It was his duty to 
design homes in which families could find com- 
fort and happiness. Great Britain, continued 
M. Rey, had done admirable and courageous 
work in attacking the housing problem. Slum 
areas had been reconstructed, and gigantic 
improvements made which were a revelation. 
As time went on they watched the city pene- 
trating into the country and the country pene- 
trating into the city. 

Sm LawRENCE WEAVER also replied and said 
he wished to propose a toast which was not on 
the list, and that was the health of the Chairman, 
who had presided so admirably. 

The toast was cordially honoured, Mr. WATER- 
HOUSE briefly acknowledging. 


Fancy Dress Ball. 

Following the banquet, a very successful fancy 
dress ball, organised by the Architectural Asso- 
eiation, was held in the Conference Hall. The 
ball was preceded by a carnival procession, which 
included ‘Brighter London Streets,” and 
afforded the opportunity for the display of 
eonsiderable ability in the production of pictur- 
esque grouping and effects. The ball itself was 
an unqualified success, on which the Association 
and all who took part are to be congratulated. 
The Hall was effectively lighted and charmingly 
decorated. 

On Saturday evening a smoking concert was 
held in the Conference Hall. 


en 
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Yarrow Church Burned Down. 

The ancient Border parish church of Yarrow, 
near Galashiels, has been destroyed by fire. 
Yarrow Kirk was situated in the Vale of Yarrow 
and had a curious old sundial on it. 


Spitalfields* Market Alterations. 

The Corporation of London is seeking powers 
to carry out improvements at Spitalfields Market, 
for which it requires to borrow £2,000,000. 
For a long’time past there has been enormous 
congestion, not only in the market but in the 
streets outside. The accommodation of the 
market is to be practically doubled; Lamb- 
street will be widened from 40 ft. to 60 ft. 
Brushfield-street from 40ft. to 60ft., «nd 
Steward-street from its present width to 80 !t., 
widening out to 120 ft. There will be no ac:oss 
to the market from Commercial-street, so | /at 
the present congestion in this thoroughfar vill 
be greatly relieved. 
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“THE ENGLISHMAN’S 
HOUSE.” 


A LEoTURE on “‘ The Englishman’s House: A 
Talk to People Who Know Nothing of Architec- 
ture,’ was given by Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E., 
in the Cinema Hall, Olympia, on Thursday 
evening last week. Mr. Walter Cave, R.I.B.A., 
presided in the unavoidable absence of Lord 
Leverhulme. 

Mr. Lloyd said he recently visited an exhibi- 
tion of drawings by leading American architects 
of important buildings erected in the United 
States during the last thirty years. As a collec- 
tion of impressive edifices the exhibition would 
be difficult to surpass. Both Greek and Roman 
orders had been used with scholarship and with 
skill, but amongst them all there was not one 
building which could really be called a home. 
He came away from the display without any 
better idea of what their architects had done or 
were doing to create buildings for homes than 
he had when he entered. He thought the 
exhibition was typical of the attitude of the 
average English person in whose mind the word 
“architecture ’’ conjured up impressions of 
cathedrals, churches, public and other monu- 
mental buildings. Such erections were impor- 
tant, but they were only of secondary import- 
ance to them personally; those which were of 
primary importance to them were houses to live 
in. “Habitations were the first buildings and 
were the architectural parents of the public 
buildings which had come to be recorded as 


architecture. Most buildings erected prior to’ 


1820 had architectural merit; some of those 
erected since had merit also, but many had no 
merit whatever. The consequence was that the 
majority of people in this country found it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the few buildings 
which were architecturally good and the many 
that were not. Further, they did not know 
where to begin to learn about those things, and 
the field of architecture was so vast that it was 
difficult to indicate to the inquirer where and 
how he should begin. 

He proposed, however, to bring before them 


what might be regarded as an elementary and | 


rather informal disquisition into the architecture 
of the Englishman’s house. Commencing with 
a bark-peeler’s hut, Mr. Lloyd traced the 
development of building construction from pre- 
historic times to the present He had often 
noticed, he said, that when people who had not 
studied the subject looked at a picture of a 
building they were at sea, so to speak, because 
they did not know how to look at it or where to 
begin. Some people’s taste in architecture was 
for what they called “‘ quaintness.” The house 
agent knew that and employed the word to 
describe any mongrel structure. Good archi- 
tecture was made up of many components, the 
successful use of which denoted the capable 
architect—proportion, lights and shadows, 
solids and voids, accent, colour, texture, and 
such qualities as restraint and dignity Propor- 
tion was by far the most important of those con- 
stituents, and was the one which was most 
frequently neglected. A building that was well- 
proportioned was sure to be good architecturally, 
though without ornamental accessories, but no 
elaboration would compensate for bad propor- 
tions. Large sheets of plate glass might be 
necessary for shop windows, continued Mr. 
Lloyd, but their utility in houses was altogether 


overrated. All kinds of artistic composition had 
much in common, and that was also the case 
where architectural and literary compositions 
Were concerned, Architectural composition 
Tequirec the equivalent of emphasis in a sentence 
oraccent ona word. For many centuries archi- 
tects had emphasised their compositions by 
accenti; me feature. 
Anot quality of importance was restraint, 
oa “iti regard to colour, the best for any 
ins were the colours of local building 
— -8 Stone in a stone country, brick and 
Nes in a clay country, and so forth. There was 
teat scone for ability in selecting such materials; 
“8 much scope as there was variety of them. 


buildin ‘sion, Mr. Lloyd demonstrated how & 
' ng might be improved, choosing a pair of 
sottages for the purpose. 








The lecture was illustrated with a series of 
limelight views, those showing old English seats 
being particularly charming. At the close, Mr. 
Lloyd was cordially thanked by the chairman. 
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PERMANENT COLOUR 
SCHEMES. 


Tue Earl of Crawford and Balcarres presided 
on Tuesday at a meeting at Olympia, when 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo gave a lecture on “ Per- 
manent Colour Schemes.” 

Mr. Ricardo said the architect’s use of glazed 
ware might be classed for convenience sake into 
three divisions, according to the purposes for 
which he used it—either on hygienic grounds, 
or for the purpose of saving or reflecting light, 
or for decoration. These three divisions 
blended and shaded off, of course, into each 
other; and sometimes all three objects were 
obtained simultaneously in one scheme of 
decorative work. More often a combination 
of two requisitions only was secured, as in the 
case where tiles were used to line underground 
passages, railways, lavatories, dark rooms and 
courtyards. That evening he would pass from 
the builders’ and plumbers’ use of the material 
and would consider mainly the employment of 
glazed ware as a mode of decoration. Inci- 
dentally for this form of decoration he would 
claim the collateral advantages it afforded both 
as regarded the economy of light and the 
wholesomeness of the practice of covering one’s 
walls with an impervious glaze, but the decora- 
tive treatment was what he would most concern 
himself with, considering its use and what 
should be the architect’s attitude in regard to 
this method of architectural enrichment. The 
use of permanent coloured material was no new 
one, for the method was practised by the 
Assyrians 4,000 years ago. Mr. Ricardo showed 
a number of illustrations of Persian buildings, 
and said Persian influence had coloured India 
and the shores of the Mediterranean. It was 
impossible to look at the Moorish work of North 
Africa and of Spain and not feel the Persian 
influence exhibited, and, indeed, much of the 
work must have been done by actual Persians 
carried in the train of Arab conquerors. In the 
Middle Ages and outside the influence of Persian 
art there was tile making, but the tiles so made 
were for pavements, and later on for roof 
coverings. The floor tiles were made glazed, 
but the glaze soon wore away. When the 
revival of letters and classic lore and antique 
art set in every craft was touched by its influence, 
and pottery had its renaissance as well as 
sculpture. But the tile makers drew their new 
inspirations not so much directly from the past 
as from Spain, and thus in a roundabout way 
came under the influence of Persia. The Arabs 
invaded Spain in a.p. 711, and remained there, 
so far as their influence on the tile trade was 
concerned, until 1610. The Alhambra was 
begun in 1272, and the tiles which decorated 
that were the oldest and most interesting in 
Spain. Their repute widened, and Spanish 
tiles spread far and wide. They were exported 
in considerable quantities to Genoa and Naples, 
and, in company with the European craftsmen, 
found a market in India. This passionate 
desire for permanent colour on buildings was 
due in a great measure, he thought, to the 
nature of the localities in which they occurred. 
Both in Persia, Tunis, and in the Spanish Sierras 
they were in the presence of arid wastes. 
Generally speaking, there was no colour about 
these cities which was not of man’s nurture or 
manufacture, and the great function of these 
ornamental tiles was to catch the fleeting 
glories of the fields and gardens in their large 
and crowded towns. Nature’s restless activities 
were confined in space and checked in growth. 
For half the year the city was the colour of a 

dirty cobweb, and the only refreshment the eye 
got was in the glimpses of sky overhead, the 
shop windows, and the hoardings. These latter 
marked the hunger for colour significantly. 
They wanted colour in their streets; they 
had tried for it by using coloured building 
materials, paint, creepers and flowers in 
window boxes; and they had gone to the 
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cost of all these endeavours, not merely to 
gratify their cravings in the matter, but for the 
pleasure of the passer-by in the street. But these 
ventures were generally disconnected attempts 
and so were on too small a scale to make any 
distinct effect ; and owing to the nature of the 
materials they soon sank back into the general 
dinginess of the surroundings. Why not plate 
their buildings with glazed terra-cotta, coloured 
glazed bricks, or tiles? He did not suggest that 
a man should veneer the vertical section of a 
street side that served him as his house, and 
let;his neighbour on either side follow or not 
his novel start; because colour to be effective 
in such circumstances must be in broad masses. 
He would like to see whole streets treated in 
permanent colour,”or a public building of such 
a frontage as should be sufficient to display 
a large mass of plain wall surface. Why should 
they fear to cover whole streets in London with 
coloured ware? Was there anything to lose ? 
The streets at present were not beautiful, nor 
were they interesting: the modern ones had 
no single architectural quality: there was n» 

general principle of design in them, no uni- 

formity ; a few good examples of design occurred 
in the general welter, but they made no effect 
on the whole, which mainly expressed private 
obstinacy tinctured with selfishness. No other 
surface wore so well. Stone perished rapidly ; 
brick and terra-cotta got incurably fouled ; 
marble required repolishing; granite endured, 
but unless it were polished it also got very filthy. 
But a good glazed tile, glazed brick or faience, 
should be as durable as a plate glass window, 
unaffected by the wildest acids that infested 
the atmosphere. They must be careful, however, 
not to mix up perishable with imperishable 
materials in\their buildings. It was true that 
where }the materials were ,all indestructible the 
kindly agency of Time could play no part, the 
building was never any {better than when it 
left the contractor’s hands, except for the 
history that gradually humanised its walls. 
But this view of the ameliorating power of Time 
belonged to their timid age—the age not of 
creation, but of selection—and was by no 

means a healthy one; they were afraid to risk 

anything, and why? Because they were so 

self-conscious, because they were so eaten up 
with their sense of responsibility. The love of 
colour and the power to apply it was charac- 

teristic of youth—of the youth of nations as 
well as individuals. Colour was the accom- 

paniment of romance, of poetry, of enthusiasm, 
of abandon. Before the cold paralysis begotten 

of experience that they called wisdom, colour 
paled and faded away. It might be urged that 
the free use of glazed ware would add consider- 

ably to the cost of a building, but this was not 

necessarily so, as by the use of colour they could 
dispense with the ornamental features now 
common. Another virtue in the material 

besides its being imperishable and easily cleaned 
was that it was impervious to the elements. 

There was not the same necessity to load up 

their girders with thick masonry walls to keep 

out the weather. A thin glazed skin was suffi- 

cient for this purpose, and their walls would be 

drier and warmer as well. Why should their 

buildings affect a kind of prudishness in this 
article of colour? The result of this stony 

disdain, this proud scholarship in their streets, 

was that they could not live in them. Every 

evening thousands upon thousands escaped by 

every railway from these masterpieces of correct 
architecture and superfine sculpture to the 

shelter of the country, where the earth was 
green about them and the heaven blue above 

them. Could not they make their streets a little 

more kindly and comforting to those poor 
prisoners who could not escape ? 

The CaarrMan, in thanking the lecturer, 
said they must not think because a building was 
coloured it was therefore more becoming than 
one which was not. Colour could be ugly, stone 
and brick could be offensive; colour could be 
very offensive. He hoped the lecture would 
give an impetus to the study of the question in 
its relation to London architecture, and lead 
architects to further experiment on what was 
probably one of the most fruitful fields they 
could explore. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE, 





THERE was a large attendance at the first of 
the four conferences arranged by the Concrete 
Institute at the Building Trades Exhibition on 
April 18, 19, 20, and 21. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


At the first conference the subject for dis- 
cussion was “‘ Training the Concreter.”” Mr. E. 
FIANDER EvcuE ts said the Concrete Institute 
had hoped by this time to have had in hand a 
large scheme for the training of the concreter. 
Inquiries, however, showed that there was very 
little likelihood of there being employment for 
concreters after they were trained, in the present 
state of the industry. Therefore it would 
seem to be unwise to train a number of men for 
whom no employment could be found—they 
left that for the Government. At the moment 
there was something of a reversion to brick 
construction. That might not last and the two 
materials might settle down to some state of 
equilibrium. Personally, he believed concrete 
would hold its own. There was another feature 
which was important, for it was generally re- 
cognised that they wanted skilled workmen. The 
advantage of concrete was not that it wanted 
unskilled workmen, but that labour could 
become skilled quickly. 

In the ensuing discussion, Mr. W. J. H. 
Leverton said it was important for the Concrete 
Institute to press on at once with the training 
scheme. 

Mr. Ness said on every job they must have 
a man who thoroughly understood the work 
and who would see that the concrete was put 
in in accordance with the specification.. 

Mr. Oliff Lee suggested that so far as skilled 
Jabour was concerned what they wanted was a 
trained foreman and a trained supervising 
staff. They could not start training the work- 
men individually. 


CONCRETE ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


The second conference was on the subjects of 
(a) “‘ Concrete Roads,” and (b) ‘‘ The Use of 
Reinforced Concrete in Highway Bridges.” 

Dr. Oscar Faser, O.B.E., in opening the 
discussion, said he was firmly convinced that 
the concrete road was the road of the future, 
but he was equally certain that concrete roads 
as they are being constructed to-day invited 
failure and discredit which would throw back 
their development for a very long period unless 
immediately checked. 

The concrete road had principally three 
functions: (1) To distribute point loads over a 
sufficient area of surface to enable the soil to 
carry the load without indentation or subsidence ; 
(2) To provide a hard-wearing surface; (3) To 
resist frost and other natural disintegrating 
influences, 

As regarded the first of these, the sufficient 
distribution of the load, an experienced engineer 
could estimate with suflicient accuracy the 
bearing capacity of the soil and the bending 
moments which point loads would throw on to 
the slab. It was clear that surfaces which had 
been consolidated for many years and surfaces 
which overlay foundations of a high bearing 
capacity would require very much less distri- 
bution than surfaces of newly-made roads and 
surfaces overlying soft marshy foundations, 
especially where layers of peat existed under the 
road, He had seen such roads where a passing 
motor had caused the road to settle an inch or 
more under the wheels of a loaded lorry and to 
spring back to its former level after the lorry 
had passed—owing to the springiness of peat 
underlying the road. That was particularly 
common in Ireland and in some of the low- 
lying districts down the Thames, and in similar 
places, and it was clear that the bending mo- 
ments produced in a concrete road constructed 
in such places might be ten or twenty times as 
great as those produced in roads with a non- 
yielding bottom. When for any case the 
bending moments had been estimated the 
quantity and kind of reinforcement had to be 


determined. In many cases which had come 
before him the quantity of reinforcement had 
been totally insufficient. It was clear from the 
elastic problems underlying the behaviour of a 
point load on a continuously supported slab 
that the deflection of the road would be one of 
double curvature, the portion immediately 
under the load being concave upwards and the 
portions at some distance from the load being 
concave downwards. It followed that a double 
layer of reinforcement—one near the upper 
surface, and one near the lower surface—was 
required if the fracture of the concrete was to 
be avoided, and in his opinion this was necessary 
on any roads other than those constructed on 
rock. 

As regarded the second function, of providing 
a hard-wearing surface, the problem was in 
his view one for legislation. If our roads had 
got to be designed to carry six or seven ton wheel 
loads on steel tyres as might happen, for example, 
in the case of a boiler wagon on steel wheels, then 
the community had got to face an excessive 
cost for its roads, both initial expense and up- 
keep, and probably a steel surface was the only 
one which would resist this kind of treatment 
without being damaged. If, on the other hand, 
legislation were introduced prohibiting the use 
of steel tyres for, say, wheel loads of half-a-ton 
or over, which would still admit of light farm 
carts and machinery remaining as at present, 
then the cost of roads and their upkeep could 
be much reduced, and as rubber tyres, especially 
pneumatic tyres, reduced the tractive effort very 
considerably and had already been adopted by 
nearly all the great carrying firms, there could be 
little hardship in compelling the few who re- 
mained and who were responsible for damaging 
roads so greatly to convert to rubber wheels 
within a period of, say, three years. In his view 
this was one of the first steps required to solve 
the road problem on behalf of the community. 
It was a significant fact that in the United 
States where concrete roads had been such a 
tremendous success steel tyre vehicles were 
practically unknown. 

In his view, ordinary concrete was quite un- 
suitable for the wearing surface of a road, and 
a special concrete having a crushing strength of 
5,000 Ibs. per sq. in. was necessary. With 
rough granite, sand, good grading, and a careful 
control of the quantity of water to give maxi- 
mum strength and minimum porosity this was 
easily effected under technical supervision. 

As regarded the resistance to frost and other 
natural disintegrating influences, absence of 
porosity was the most important factor. To 
achieve this, it was desirable that the stone 
selected should have the minimum porosity. 
Some limestones and sandstones would absorb 
10 per cent. to 18 per cent. of their weight of 
water. Such stones were quite unsuitable for 
the wearing surface of a concrete road, and in 
his view no stone which would absorb more than 
three or four per cent. of its weight of water 
should be used. 

Objections to concrete roads had been made 
on the score of inaccessibility of drains, pipes, 
mains, &c., but this was largely an exaggerated 
difficulty. It was easier to cut through, say, 
a 6in. or 8in. reinforced road than to cut 
through the ordinary street in a big city where 
frequently wood block paving might have 18 in. 
of concrete under it. The cutting of the rein- 
forcement presented no difficulty with an oxy- 
acetylene flame, any individual rod being easily 
cut in about five seconds in exposure to the 
flame, and the lapping of fresh rods against the 
old rods left projecting enabled a secure and 
strong joint to be made afterwards. In cities, 
subways to accommodate drains, pipes, electric 
mains, &c., so as to obviate the continual opening 
up of roads would undoubtedly be a development 
in the near future, and would obviously pay for 
themselves in a very few years, and the question 
of proper ventilation to prevent explosion due 
to leakage of gas, &c., was a matter not beyond 
solution by modern engineering science. 
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In conclusion, he said he was firmly convinced 
that reinforced concrete roads, if prop tly 
designed and constructed, were the roads which 
would be used as a matter of course in twenty 
or thirty years, almost to the exclusion of other 
types. 

Dealing with concrete bridges, Dr. Faber said 
where the circumstances allowed the arch type 
was to be preferred for reinforced concrete, 
because the concrete being especially strong in 
compression the function of the reinforcement 
in an arch bridge was confined to accidental 
bending stresses as far as the primary structure 
of the arch was concerned. In other words, in the 
case of an arch, the concrete without reinforce- 
ment carried the great bulk of the compression 
and the tension member was supplied by the 
earth ; whereas, of course, in an ordinary girder 
a tension member approximately equal in 
strength to the compression member had to be 
supplied in addition. For this reason also the 
arch type of construction was often lighter and 
cheaper than any other, and frequently enabled 
bridges of the arch type to exceed in span what 
would be a limiting figure for bridges of the 
girder type when dealing with a relatively heavy 
material like reinforced concrete. For general 
work it might be accepted that the reinforced 
concrete bridge was cheaper than the unpro- 
tected steel bridge, besides having the very 
great advantage of eliminating painting and 
other upkeep expenses. Steel bridges protected 
with concrete contained roughly the same 
amount of concrete and centering as a reinforced 
concrete bridge and about three times the 
quantity of steel, and were always more expen- 
sive than reinforced concrete bridges for all 
spans. It was sometimes stated that the 
advantages of steel bridges over concrete lay 
chiefly in the greater ease of erection, but in the 
case of highway bridges over railways, canals, 
or roads the difficulties in connection with the 
erection of concrete bridges were generally quite 
easily overcome. Indeed, it was noteworthy 
that in some places where the difficulties might 
have been anticipated to be distinctly above the 
average concrete bridges had been successfully 
adopted. For example, the bridge carrying the 


‘road and tramways over King’s Cross Station, 


where head-room was very cramped and, of 
course, no interference with the railway traffic 
could be tolerated, a reinforced concrete bridge 
was successfully constructed. 


CONCRETE AND GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


At the third meeting Mr. G. C. WorkMAN 
dealt with the subject of “ What life can be 
assigned to works of reinforced concrete for the 
purpose of Government Loans?” He had 
inquired at the Ministry of Health and was 
informed that in a general sense they were 
prepared to grant a period of 20 years for re- 
payment of loans for reinforced concrete work, 
each case, however, to be judged on its own 
merits. This period concerned more particularly 
reservoirs, tanks, pipes, and the like. He was 
given to understand, however, that probably a 
much longer period would be allowed in the case 
of buildings. At the Ministry of Transport he 
was informed that for culverts and the like 
30 years would be granted, for arch bridges 
25 years, and for flat bridges 20 years. He had 
the impression that the new Ministries dealing 
with the question were not at all averse to rein- 
forced concrete and fully recognised its strength 
and durability, but they appeared to be still 
labouring under the difficulty that it was 1m- 
possible to find in the country any work older 
than about 20 years. They argued, theretore, 
that it would be unwise to grant the same period 
of loan for reinforced concrete as for the vlder 
forms of construction until it was actually 
possible to point out a certain numbe! of 
structures which had lasted the full 30 years 
without showing undue signs of decay. lhe 


only arguments he could put forward against 
this preconceived idea was that they a 
living at a timé in which economy W‘~ . 
paramount importance, and it was nece- = 
therefore, to encourage the use of reiniorcee 
concrete on account of the fact that in — 
cases it was by far the most economical mi: pe 


available. To deprive the public of its ur 
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alising the material with a shorter period 
of loan than the older materials was not in 
accordance with the present-day economical 
requirements. It was obvious that many 
towns and municipalities could not see their 
way to use reinforced concrete until they felt 
sure they would be allowed the same period of 
loan as for the older forms of materials, It had 
been abundantly demonstrated that concrete 
increased considerably in strength with age 
and that steel bars embedded in good concrete 
did not rust. 

In the United States were a number of re- 
inforced concrete structures more than 20 years 
old, and he was informed that there was no 
discrimination against the material as far as the 
question of duration or repayment of loan was 
concerned. In France its use was encouraged 
in every possible way; but in this country city 
and municipal engineers, knowing that any 
scheme they might put forward in reinforced 
concrete might be liable to a short period of 
loan, were discouraged from using the material 
from the beginning, so that even if they felt 
convinced that the proposed work would be 
much cheaper in reinforced concrete than, for 
instance, mass concrete, their natural inclination 
was to put aside the former. 


CONCRETE BUILDING. 


Mr. E. S. ANDREws presided at the fourth and 
final meeting, when the subjects for discussion 
were (a) Concrete Block Building; (6) Re- 
inforced Floors; and (c) The Use of Pre-cast 
Work in Building Structures. 

The CuarRMAN said that during the past few 
years concrete had had what might be called the 
opportunity of its life, and they might say it had 
responded very well to the opportunity. At 
the same time some of them who felt keenly in 
regard to the position they considered concrete 
should hold were apt to be disappointed at the 
fact that there was still a large number of people 
who regarded concrete as an absolutely new 
form of construction, and who looked upon 
anyone embarking upon an enterprise involving 
concrete as doing something of a highly experi- 
mental and problematic nature. He would like 
to see these bogies set aside once and for all. 
Tremendous progress had been made with 
concrete block construction, and about two 
years ago he thought concrete had come into 
public recognition, but when war conditions 
ceased all the old bogies were again brought out 
and they had still to bring the facts before 
the public. Many people imagined that con- 
crete blocks could only be used to fill up the 
spaces between pillars, but good concrete 
construction was as good as brick-work, and in 
most respects considerably better, and cer- 
tainly it was stronger. What, however, was 
Tequired, in his opinion, was a standard specifi- 
cation for concrete blocks, and the Concrete 
Institute was endeavouring to work out some- 
thing of the kind. It was up to the manu- 
facturers of blocks and all interested in this 
kind of construction to see that they jealously 
maintained a high standard of production. 
If they could get a good rigid specification that 
people could order to and have tested, then they 
would have gone a long way. Such a specifi- 
cation should distinguish between the two 
classes of concrete blocks. Such blocks for 
building purposes were of two main classes, to 
fill two different purposes. First, there was the 
hard block, the function of which was principally 
to keep out the weather. If, however, they 
built a house entirely of water-tight blocks 
they were liable to the disadvantage of con- 

nsation. The blocks were so hard and strong 

t water deposited on the inside, and people 
thought the house was damp, whereas really it 
Was too dry. This could be overcome by using 
‘softer, permeable concrete block for the inside. 

It was necessary that there should be standard 
*pecifications for these two classes of blocks. 
4s to the manufacture of blocks, here they had 
0 effect a compromise. No one, he thought, 
would deny that the best block was made by 

Wet process, where the block was cast with 
at water in the mould and allowed to set. 
objection to the wet process was that either 

*y had to have a tremendous number of 











moulds, or otherwise it took a considerable time 
to make a large number of blocks. On the other 
hand there was the semi-dry method. In this 
case the concrete was not made so wet. It 
was mixed in the machine and taken out almost 
immediately to another place for curing, so that 
the machine was available for making further 
blocks. There was a danger with this process 
that too little water might be allowed, with the 
result that the concrete never hardened properly. 
He believed he was right in saying that blocks 
were made with great success by this method 
so long as sufficient water was allowed for the 
hydration of the concrete, and, of course, the 
method permitted of a quick output and ensured 
a good shape of blocks. 

MaJor Smitu said in his opinion the concrete 
block building was the solution for economic per- 
manent construction, provided that the design 
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Branch Office of the Licenses and General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Manchester. 


Messrs. Marks & O’DonoauvE, Architects. 


[These offices have been erected at No. 46, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester, for the Licenses 
& General Insurance Co., Ltd. The architects 
are Messrs. Marks & O’Donoghue, of 3, Staple 
Inn, W.C.1, and the quantity surveyor, Mr. 
Frederic Saunders, F.S.I1., of 3, Staple Inn, 
W.C.1. The general contractors were Messrs. 
P. & W. Anderson, of London, and among the 
sub-contractors were the following :—Fascia, 
Brilliant Sign Co., London; granite work, Art 
Pavements Co.; casements and bays, Henry 
Hope & Sons; pavement lights and Bostwick 
gates, Haywards, Ltd.) 
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of the blocks was correct and the manufacture 
and erection right. He had carried out a number 
of tests of breeze blocks in comparison with 
bricks, and provided that when the concrete was 
made with clinker its strength was equal to that 
of stock bricks, and if the breeze blocks were 
bonded properly to the outside wall they would 
get all the strength they required even if the 
inner wall gave no strength at all. He agreed 
with Mr. Andrews regarding the necessity for 
having sufficient water in the concrete blocks 
at the time of manufacture. 

Mr. SHINGLETON pointed out that the 
prejudice against concrete blocks was not in 
regard to their strength but in respect of their 
appearance. Also, builders and contractors 
found they could not use them so readily unless 
for type-designed houses where there was 
repetition of the same blocks. Where they had 
houses designed by architects they would have 
to go to great expense in making special blocks 
to meet the requirements. 

Mr. T. J. CLark said at Liverpool they had a 
method of colouring the concrete blocks, and he 
suggested that it would open the eyes of some 
people to see what had been done in that city. 

Mr. ANDREWS, replying on the points raised, 
said it was difficult to answer a general question 
as to the strength of breeze blocks. It was not 
necessary for the floor load to be carried on an 
inside breeze wall, although he had little doubt 
that in the case of a small house such a wall 
would carry the load if the blocks were well 
made. The whole crux of the question lay in 
the blocks being well made. The Concrete 
Institute did not think the specification of the 
Ministry of Health met the case altogether, 
and he would not be satisfied with any speci- 
fication which did not give minimum strengths 
for both types of blocks. He had no definite 
figures about lime concrete blocks, but he saw 
no reason why they should not be used, He 
doubted, however, whether it would be com- 
mercially worth while. Lime plaster would 
help, but would not entirely eradicate the 
difficulty of moisture. When they talked of the 
appearance of a house they got into the subject 
of taste, and if people wanted block houses 
they would have them. Personally he preferred 
a house which was roughcast. Concrete blocks 
were used largely for internal partitions and 
were successful, but he would not say they were 
sound-proot 

Passing to the remaining subjects, the 

CuaArRMAN said there was not much he need say 
about reinforced floors, for they had really 
asserted their position, and there was no doubt 
it was the very best form of construction and 
was very largely used ‘There were many 
proprietary methods of construction which had 
certain distinctive features and which claimed 
certain special advantages. In these things 
one had to judge their efficiency viewed with 
regard to expense. His own feeling was for an 
ordinary reinforced concrete floor reinforced 
with ordinary mild steel. In some conditions 
it was desirable to have a self-centering floor, as 
it facilitated the work of construction. If 
these special floors were not considerably more 
expensive he had no objection to them. There 
was the question of steel for the reinforcement, 
and his opinion was that mild steel was both 
effective and economical. If special steels 
were to be used, he was in favour of the steel 
which was strong because of its chemical 
contents rather than a steel which was streng- 
thened by working. 





— 
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Another 140 Houses for Bristol. 


A scheme for building about 140 houses at 
Redland, Bristol, by private enterprise, was 
outlined at a recent meeting of the Bristol 
Sanitary Authority, when plans submitted by 
Messrs. J. P. Sturge & Sons, on behalf of the 
trustees of the Redland Park Chapel estate, 
for building the houses on an area comprising 
Jellicoe and Liege-roads, with extensions to 
Canowie and Greendale-roads, were. approved, 
The houses, which will be of a middle-class 
type, are being built in connection with the 
development of the chapel estate, 
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The Imperial Cellege Sports Ground and Club House, Wembley. 
Mr. Artuur F. WickENDEN, A.R.1.B.A., 4A.M.Inst.C.E., 


The war memorial of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology is to take the form of 
an athletic sports ground, and for this purpose 
about 22 acres of land have been acquired at 
Wembley, Middlesex. The grounds are now in 
occupation, and plans have been prepared for 
the general lay-out of the playing fields and for 
the erection of a club-house and pavilion. 

The scheme adopted by the Sports Committee 
for the development of the athletic ground 
provides for a principal sports ground surrounded 
by a prepared running track. This ground 
will be utilised by each of the constituent 
colleges for big events, and will also be available 
for inter-collegiate cortests. Separate Rugby 


and Association football pitches are provided 
for the respective clubs of the Royal College of 


Science, Royal School of Mines, and the City 
and Guilds Engineering College. Hockey grounds 
will also be available, and certain portions 
of the fields are to be reserved for cricket and 
tennis. The club-house and pavilion, which will 
be situated immediately facing the principal 
ground, have been planned on generous lines, 
which are necessitated by the large number of 
men to be accommodated when all the pitches 
are in use. 

The general plan consists of four separate 
wings containing dressing-rooms, &c., each with 
@ corridor communicating with the washing- 
rooms and bathrooms, and leading to the 
central club-room and lounge. Such an arrange- 
ment will enable the erection of the building to 
be carried out in sections as the necessary funds 


Architect. 


are raised. The first-floor plan will comprise 
two enclosed pavilions for spectators, a cove 
balcony, and a gallery lounge at one end 0 
the club-room. On this floor provision 18 & . 
made for living-quarters for the resident a 
superintendent. In the ipterest of economy the 
elevations have been designed in as simple 4 
manner as possible. A feature has been .* 
of the central portion of the fagade to the 
laying fields. 

" Tho plans for the development of the 
and the erection of the buildings have oe 
prepared by Mr. Arthur F. W — 
A.R.LB.A., A.M.Inst.C.E. Tenders have r 
invited for the erection of the first portion rs 
the club-house, and it is expected that the wor 
will be commenced at an early date. 
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Messrs. McDonneLt, Lamont & McDonnet1, Architects. 


(‘This church is in course of erection for the Very Rev. John O’Nolan, internally, and with the spire will reach a height of 156 ft. to the 
P.P., V.F. The plan consists of nave and transepts, with sanctuary top of the cross. The exterior elevations are executed in local 
and side chapels. The total length of the interior of the church _ blue stone, with limestone dressings. The interior joinery and roofs 
and sanctuary is 130 ft., the width of the nave is 34 ft., and the will be in oak, and the floor in wood blocks, mosaic and terrazzo. 
width across the transepts is 72 ft. 6 ins. The sanctuary is the The heating will be by the low-pressure hot-water system. The con- 
full width of the nave for half its length, and the eastern end 20 ft. tractors for the work are Messrs. Robert Gilchrist & Son, Ltd., of 
square. The height of the nave from the floor to the apex of the Belfast and Glasgow. The limestone is being supplied from the 
roof is 50 ft., and of the sanctuary 39 ft. The north and south Ballyduff Quarries, Tullamore, Queen’s Co., and the architects are 
chapels are each 22 ft. long and 14 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high from Messrs. McDonnell, Lamont & McDonnell, of 27, Chichester-street, 
the floor to the apex of the roof. The tower is 10 ft. square Belfast. } 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 


} Covenants in Leases: Requisitioned Premises. 


The case Curling v. Matthey, (Weekly Noles, 
April |,) has been carried to the House 
of Lords, and it is of interest as, although 
it related to premises requisitioned during the 
war, and we trust occasion for such occupation 
may not arise again, the decision does not 
turn on technicalities concerning the powers 
to requisition but deals with the rights and 
obligations of lessors and lessees under leases. 

The premises in question were a house with 
some fourteen acres of land, which, in 1898, had 
been let on a 21 years’ lease of which the appel- 
lants were the executors of the assignee. The 
lease contained covenants in the usual form 
requiring the lessee to repair the premises and 
to deliver them up in repair and to insure against 
fire, and in the event of the premises being 
damaged by fire to expend the insurance money 
in reinstating them. In January, 1918, the 
military authority acting under powers con- 
ferred by the Defence of the Realm Regulations 
had taken possession of the premises and con- 
tinued in occupation after the expiration of the 
term granted by the lease on March 25, 1919. 
In the previous February, whilst the premises 
were occupied by the military authority, the 
house was destroyed by fire. Application had 
been made to the War Office by the lessees for 
compensation as the lessor was calling upon 
them to rebuild the premises, but the War Office 
denied any liability and in this action (to which 
the War Office was not a party) the lessor was 
suing the lessees under the covenants in the lease. 

The rent had been paid by the lessees all but 
the last quarter, and the claim was for this 
quarter’s rent and for damages for the breach 
of the covenants to deliver up the premises in 
good repair and the insurance covenant. The 
defendants raised three defences: (1) That they 
had been evicted by title paramount and the 
lease was thereby determined; (2) that the 
purpose for which the lease had been granted 
had been frustrated ; and (3) that they had been 
prevented from performing the covenants by the 
lawful acts of the military authorities. 

In the court of first instance the defence had 
been held to fail so far as the rent, but to succeed 
on the covenants (see T'he Builder, January 28, 
1921), but in the Court of Appeal all the de- 
fences had been held to fail and the claim of the 
lessor to succeed (see 7'he Builder, May 25, 1921). 

The House of Lords has now affirmed the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, and the case 
raises questions similar to those we referred to 
during the war—the obligations of parties to a 
contract where either something intervenes 
which interferes with the performance of the 
contract and over which they have no control, 
or damage is done to the property by some 
agency over which they have no control—and the 
question to be decided is which of the two 
entirely innocent parties has to pay the damages. 

At present only one judgment delivered in the 
House of Lords is reported in full (7'he Times, 
March 22), and we may refer to the case later 
on, but we can denote one or two of the points 
dealt with in that judgment. In the first place, 
it was held that this was not a case of eviction 
by title paramount at all, and it was pointed out 
that eviction by title paramount means an 
eviction due to the fact that the lessor had no 
title to grant the term owing to there being 
some title paramount to his own, and also 
that eviction whether lawful or unlawful is no 
defence unless, of course, the lessor himself was 
in any way party to it. When we were con- 
sidering damage to house property by the enemy 
in our issue for October 1, 1915, we referred to the 
rule that where a party by his contract creates 
an absolute duty he is bound to perform it, 
and to the exceptions engrafted on this rule, 
and we referred to the cases Paradine v. Jane 
(Aleyn 26) and Bailey v. De Crespigny (L.R. 4, 
Q.B. 180), and on these cases expressed the 


opinion that ‘on absolute covenants in ieases 
the lessee would be held liable for that class of 
damage. These cases have now been con- 
sidered in the House of Lords, and, after stating 
the general conclusions of the House on the facts 
of this case, it may be useful to refer to certain 
observations on these cases. 

The House appears to have held, there being 
no eviction to which the lessor was in any way 
a party, that the lessees, being bound by the 
lease to do certain definite acts, were not excused 
from performance of these acts by the circum- 
stances which had occurred outside their control 
which had prevented compliance ; acts done by 
an assignee or a sub-tenant might equally have 
been outside their control, and it made no 
difference that in one case the occupation was 
permitted whilst in the other it was not per- 
mitted. The House on this point followed 
Harding v. Metropolitan Railway Company 
(L.R. 7 Ch. 154), a case in which a railway com- 
pany had acquired under their compulsory 
powers certain leasehold premises and had been 
held by the Court bound to give an undertaking 
to indemnify the lessee against liability on the 
covenants of the lease, as it established the 
proposition that the lessee remains liable under 
the covenants in the lease even when he has been 
deprived of the term by the exercise of legal 
powers. 

It had also been argued that performance had 
become impossible, but the House held this 
contention failed, and that a terminable occupa- 
tion by military authority for an uncertain time 
for which compensation might prove recover- 
able from the military authority (see Attorney- 
General v. de Keyser, 1920, A.C. 408, The 
Builder, May 28, 1920) constituted no answer to 
the obligations of the repairing covenants, and 
thus it was unnecessary to consider the covenant 
to insure or the application of the insurance 
money. 

The litigation in this case has arisen from the 
action of the authorities who had acquired these 
premises and then denied any liability in con- 
nection with their destruction and the judgment 
contained some comment on this attitude of the 
authorities, but the War Office was not a 
party to these proceedings,‘and the reason for 
this denial of liability is, unknown, but as 
between the two parties ,to this action it 
is interesting to try to see how this decision 
bears on previous decisions on such questions 
under contracts. 

As regards the latter of the two points—the 
impossibility of performance—it may be 
observed from the judgment at present reported 
that impossibility was held not to have been 
proved, for the order, unlike that in the case of 
Metropolitan Water Board v. Dick Kerr (see The 
Builder, March 1, 1918), did not make perform- 
ance illegal. There may be more difficulty in 
saying why this case did not fall under the rule 
that where the event which happens is of such a 
character that it cannot reasonably be supposed 
to have been within the contemplation of the 
contracting parties when the contract was made 
they will not be held bound by general words, 
which, though wide enough to include, were 
not used with reference to the contingency which 
has happened. Bailey v. De Crespigny is one of 
the main authorities on which this proposition 
has been based, and, therefore, it may be instruc- 
tive to note the observations on the judgment 
now made by the House of Lords in that case. 

In that case a lessor had demised property, 
but had covenanted for himself and assigns that 
a certain paddock fronting the demised premises 
should not be built upon. A railway company 
under compulsory powers had acquired the 
paddock and built upon it, and it was held the 
lessee could not recover damages for breach of 
covenant, and in the judgment the above pro- 
position was laid down. The House of Lords 
has now distinguished this case, pointing out 


that it was also held that the word “ assigns ” 
gave a definite limitation to the covenant, for 
the lessor had covenanted against a liability he 
was able to foresee and guard against, but the 
legislature by compelling him to part with his 
land had created a new kind of assign whom the 
lessor could not bind and a contingency had 
arisen not foreseen by the parties. 

It must be confessed that, as at present 
reported, there is some difficulty in drawing 
a definite principle from the case or in reconciling 
all the decisions. When this lease was granted 
in 1898 an occupation by the military authori:‘ies 
certainly cannot have been within the contem- 
plation of the parties, and, although any act 
they did might be as uncontrollable as an act 
done by an assignee or subtenant, it is difficult 
to see how the House held an occupation under 
a contract and an unpermitted occupation made 
no difference in the liability in this respect, for 
where an occupation, say, of a subtenant, is 
permitted the liabilities can be restricted by the 
contract, whereas in the case of unpermitted 
occupation there can be no contract. 

All that can be said at present is that the 
House appears to have held that as eviction 
would not release the lessee from his covenants 
unless the lessor had been party to it, so this 
occupation by the military under a liability to 
pay compensation according to the law as laid 
down in de Keyser’s case, closely analogous to 
compulsory acquisition by a railway company 
under compulsory powers, did not relieve the 
lessee from the covenants to pay rent and 
deliver up the premises in repair. We shall 
recur to this case when all the judgments are 
fully reported in the Law Reports. 


Contract for Sale of Machinery. 

Ashort summary of the recent case, Underwood, 
Ltd.,v. Burgh Castle Brick and Cement Syndicate 
(1922, 1 K.B. 343), may be interesting to some of 
our readers. 

The plaintiffs had agreed to sell to the defen- 
dants a horizontal tandem condensing engine 
to be delivered free on rail in London, At the 
time the contract was made the engine was on 
certain premises in Millwall as a trade fixture. 
It weighed thirty tons and was bolted to a 
concrete flooring in which it had become em- 
bedded by its own weight, and before it could 
be delivered on rail it had to be separated from 
the concrete flooring and dismantled. To free 
the engine from the bed was the work of two 
days, and the dismantling required another two 
weeks’ work and involved an expense of some 
£50, after which, as was stated in one of the 
judgments, a further expenditure of some 
£50 might be required to place it on rail. The 
defendants had given instructions that the engine 
was to be sent to Yarmouth, and while the 
main body of the engine was being loaded on to 
the railway truck the bedplate was accidentally 
broken, and the defendants after inspection had 
refused to accept it. This raised the point as to 
whether the property in the engine had or had 
not passed to the defendants at the time of the 
accident. 

Section 18 of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, lays 
down certain rules to be applied unless a different 
intention appears in the contract, and Kule | 
provides: “‘ Where there is an unconditional 
contract for the sale of specific goods, in 4 
deliverable state, the property in the goods passes 
to the buyer when the contract is made and it 
is immaterial whether the time of payment or 
the time of delivery or both be postponed. 
Rule 2 provides: ‘‘ Where there is a contract 
for the sale of specific goods and the seller 1s 
bound to do something to the goods for the 
purpose of putting them into a deliverable state 
‘the property does not pass until such thing 
be done and the buyer has notice thereof ’- - . 

In the Court of Appeal the judgment of the 
court below was affirmed, holding that the pro- 
perty in this engine had not passed to the 
defendants. All three Lords Justices were 

that if the case had to be decided under 
the above Rules in the Sale of Goods Act this 
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engine was not in “a deliverable state ’’ under 
the above rules when it was in situ when so 
much trouble and expense had to be incurred 
by the vendors to put it on rail, but two of the 
Lords Justices also held that in this contract 
the Rules did not apply, for having regard to 
the terms and conditions of sale “a different 
intention’ did appear, viz., that the property 
in the engine was not to pass until it was safely 
placed on rail. 


Restrictive Covenants : Mandatory Injunctions. 


The recent case, Sharp v. Harrison (Weekly 
Notes, April 1), may be referred to, but should 
not encourage persons to break restrictive 
covenants for it may be of the nature of the 
exception to prove the rule. 

The plaintiff and the defendant occupied 
adjoining houses separated one from the other 
by a narrow passage which belonged to the 
plaintiff. The defendant had purchased her 
house from the plaintiff, but in the conveyance 
there was a restrictive covenant that no addition 
or external alteration should be made without 
the plaintiff's consent. The defendant, in 
converting her house into flats, had opened a 
frosted window, 6 ft. by 4 ft., overlooking the 
passage and immediately opposite the lavatory 
window of the plaintiff’s house, without consent. 
This window was necessary to light a bedroom 
in the converted flat. The plaintiff brought the 
action for a mandatory injunction and damages, 
but at the trial failed to prove that his house 
would be depreciated in value. At the trial the 
defendant offered to give any undertakings to 
prevent the acquisition of an easement, to keep 
the window frosted, and if she could obtain 
her tenant’s consent to fasten up the lower part 
of the window and only to have an internal 
fanlight. The flat had been let to a tenant 
five months after the issue of the writ in this 
action. 

It was contended that the Court, where there 
was a flagrant breach of a negative covenant 
after warning (for in this case the defendant had 
been repeatedly warned), had no discretion to 
refuse a mandatory injunction. The defendant’s 
counsel appears to have admitted that this was 
the general rule even if the plaintiff failed to 
prove damage, but contended that where the 
breach was trivia] the court could exercise a 
discretion. 

The court held that, as the breach of covenant 
had caused no substantial damage, and with the 
undertakings given no damage of any sort or 
kind, whilst a mandatory injunction would in- 
flict damage on the defendant out of all pro- 
portion to the relief claimed, a mandatory 
injunction ought to be refused. The defendant 
had brought £10 into court with a denial of 
liability, and the court awarded £2 for the 
breach and gave the plaintiff the costs of the 
action. 

It may be noted that some point was made of 
the fact that as the flat had been let for five 
years and the tenant was not a party to the 
action the mandatory injunction if granted 
would be inoperative for that period. 


Increase of Rent: Notice to Quit. 


We have often called attention to the fact 
that where a tenancy is subsisting by virtue 
of any agreement an increase of rent cannot be 
demanded until notice to determine the tenancy 
has been given. This, of course, excludes the 
cases of “statutory tenancies,” where the 
tenant is merely holding under the provisions 
of the Rent Act. The opinion we expressed 
on this point was questioned in our Correspond- 
ence coluinn because of a certain divergence in 
the judgments delivered in the county courts, 
but its accuracy has been established by several 
decisions in the High Court and by divisional 
courts, and has now been confirmed by the 
Court of Appeal in the recent case Newell v. 
Crayford Cottage Society, Ltd. (Weekly Notes, 
February 25). 

In that case the plaintiff was the weekly 
tenant of a cottage at a rent of 9s. 6d. a week. 
On August 7, 1920, notice had been served upon 

by the defendants of an increase of rent 
under the Act, but no notice to quit had been 
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given to him. This notice, under section 3 
subsection (2), is a four weeks’ notice, and on 
September 6 the plaintiff commenced paying 
the rent with the increase demanded, and he 
continued to do so until November 26, 1921, 
thirty-six weeks in all. It was then suggested 
to him that the increase was not justified, no 
notice to quit having been given, and he brought 
this action to recover the increase in rent paid 
by him over the above period. The county 
court judge had given judgment for the plaintiff, 
that judgment was affirmed by the divisional 
court, and on appeal to the Court of Appeal 
the appeal was dismissed in that Court without 
counsel for the plaintiff being called upon to 
argue in support of the judgment appealed from. 

The case turns upon section 3 sub-section (1) 
of the Act of 1920: “ Nothing in this Act shall 
be taken to authorise any increase of rent 
except in respect of a period during which but 
for this Act the landlord would be entitled to 
obtain possession. . . .” The Court of Appeal, 
referring to the case Hill v Hasler (1921, Weekly 
Notes, 276; see The Builder, August 19, 1921), 
agreed with the opinion expressed in the judg- 
ments in that case, namely, that the increase 
could only be demanded in respect of a period 
during which the landlord had not only the 
legal right to possession, but where he had also 
taken the necessary steps to enforce that right 
to obtain possession. Here the landlord was 
not entitled to possession during the continuance 
of the weekly tenancy, and he had not taken 
the necessary steps to obtain possession by 
giving the tenant notice to quit. The Court of 
Appeal also approved the decision delivered on 
this point in the case Peizer v. Federman, noted 
in our issue for December 16 last. 


Rent Restriction: Converted Flats. 


The case Sinclair v. Powell, which we 
briefly noted in our issue of January 27 last, 
when the decision was given by the Court of 
Appeal, is now fully reported (1922, 1 K.B. 
393), and, as the case is of great importance 
to those converting houses into flats, we pro- 
pose to refer to it again. 

The defendant was the owner of a house in 
Upper Addison gardens which was let as an 
undivided house on January 9, 1914, at an 
annual rent of £65 and assessed to the rates 
at £65 gross and £55 rateable value. In 
1916, this house was converted into three 
separate self-contained flats, and, in 1917, the 
top flat was let to the plaintiff at a rent of 
£50 inclusive of rates. This top flat was 
separately assessed at £33 gross and £27 rate- 
able value. 

At the time the house was converted into 
flats it was outside the limit of the Rent 
Restriction Act, 1915, then the Act in force. 
The Act of 1920 came into force July 2, 1920, 
and on October 7 of that year the defendant 
gave the plaintiff notice that it was intended 
to increase the rent of the flat by a sum per- 
mitted by that Act. The plaintiff then applied 
to the Court for an apportionment under 
section 12, subsection (3), and the County 
Court Judge, on the authority of the case 
Woodward v. Samuels (see The Builder, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1920), took the standard rent as 
that of the house undivided on August 3, 
1914, and apportioned that to the flat. The 
Divisional Court set this aside, holding that 
the case of Woodford v. Samuels was dis- 
tinguishable from the present case because in 
the former instance the house when converted 
was within the Rent Restriction Act (then 
in force), whereas, in this case the house had 
been converted before the Rent Restriction 
Act applied to it, and, therefore, the standard 
rent was that at which the flat was first let 
after conversion (see The Builder, June 10, 
1920). 

The judgments delivered in the Court of 
Appeal were complicated by the fact that an 
increase of rent after conversion was also 
being claimed in this case, but we are only 
addressing ourselves to this question of con- 
version. Jt is important to observe that two 
of the Lord Justices held that the conversion 
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had caused such an alteration in the house 
that it had lost its identity, on the same prin- 
ciple as was applied in the case Phillipps v. 
Barnett (see The Builder, June 10, 1920), 
where dwelling houses had been converted 
into a factory, and thus each flat had become 
a separate dwelling house with its individus! 
standard rent, which was that at which it 
was first let. 

Lord Justice Scrutton, however, based his 
judgment on the ground adopted by the Divi- 
sional Court that the house, when converted, 
was not subject to any rent restriction. 

It may be noted that as the house was 
converted in 1916 or 1917 section 12, sub- 
section (9), of the Rent Act, 1920, did not 
apply to this case. That subsection exempts 
from the operation of the Act a dwelling- 
house which has since April 2, 1919, or at 
that date was being bona-fide reconstructed 
by way of conversion into two or more separ- 
ate and self-contained flats, and the effect of 
the decision is really to apply this section to 
the case, for the Court was careful to point 
out that the conversion was a question of 
degree, and the alteration of the building 
must be substantial and not a mere colourable 
alteration. 

In the judgment of Lord Justice Bankes he 
referred to the case of Woodward v. Samuels 
as having turned upon the fact that the Court 
had found that the conversion had not been 
such as to cause the house to lose its identity. 
This question would now seem to be one of 
fact to be decided on the principles laid down 
that the alterations must be such as to alter 
the identity of the house, and, in dealing with 
this question of fact, no doubt the tribunals 
will consider the words of the subsection now 
in force as giving some indication as to the 
nature of the necessary reconstruction by way 
of conversion, i.e., it must be bona-fide and 
the flats must be separate and self-contained. 

Where the original house as a whole was 
subject to rent restriction and the alteration 
is such as not to alter its identity, then the 
case of Woodward v. Samuels will still hold 
good, and the original standard rent will be 
that to be apportioned. 

The judgments deal with matters of ex- 
treme complication, but we have endeavoured 
to state the general effect of the decision. This 
case was made more difficult by the conver- 
sion having been made before the first 
extension of the Rent Act, 1915, and being 
completed hefore the Act of 1920 came into 
operation. Presumably very few of the small 
houses only under the Act of 1915 are capable 
of being converted into separate and self- 
contained flats, and now that the Act of 1920 
is in force section 12 subsection (9) refers 
back to April 2, 1919, the date of the exten- 
sion of the Acts to larger houses. 





~~. 
St. Bartholomew the Great. 


In a letter published in The Times recently the 
rector of St. Bartholomew the Great, West 
Smithfield, asked for assistance in raising the 
funds needed to restore to the church the only 
unrestored part known to exist—six bays of 
the cloister, including the great entrance arch 
to the chapter house. The six bays lie beneath 
seven feet of earth, which at present, as it has 
done for many years, forms the floor of a stable. 
The original east cloister walk of the ancient 
priory church, which Rahere founded in 1123, 
apparently comprised nine bays, of which three 
were recovered from the stable keepers and 
restorecZin 1905. 

The six hidden bays are known to contain, in 
addition to the doorway to the chapter house 
(which itself is in the basement of a warehouse), 
the arched entrance to the dormitory of the 
monastery, the east side of which was uncovered 
in the adjoining premises in 1903; and there is 
reason to believe that the entrance to the slype 
for passage between the south transept and the 
chapter house) still exists below the present 
ground level. 
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WHAT WE MEAN BY TOWN PLANNING. 





TuE above was the title of an address given 
by Professor P. Abercrombie at a meeting held 
at the Building Trades Exhibition, Olympia, 
on Monday night. The chair was taken by 
Sir Aston Webb. 

ProFessor ABERCROMBIE said that before 
considering town-planning it was worth saying 
something on the need of studying the towns 
themselves, and the preliminary study of 
towns was known generally as civic-survey 
work—that was, surveying their town to obtain 
a greater knowledge of what it contained. A 
town was too complicated to be studied by 
simply walking round it, and by a civic survey 
they were enabled to collect together all the 
information they could possibly get relating to 
the town, and presenting on a whole series of 
maps and diagrams what the town stood for. 
For the adequate survey of a town they needed 
to have a plan showing the whole of the housing 
conditions, the state of the houses in poor 
condition, and those capable of repair, and 
those which should be demolished. Then there 
would be a survey of the roads and the traffic 
upon them; a survey of the open spaces and 
the use made of them; and an industrial 
survey. It wasan interesting fact that in a town 
with which he was concerned recently the 
manufacturers themselves had no idea whatever 
of the grouping and allocation of the industries. 
They knew that certain trades were to be found 
in a certain valley, but had only a hazy idea 
as to another type of trade which had grouped 
itself in another district. A survey of that 
sort had great practical applications because 
it indicated that certain districts were definitely 
trade districts; and although there might be 
houses there it showed the medical officer of 
health that it would be absurd to carry out any 
new housing schemes in areas which were 
manufacturing areas. Perhaps the most im- 
portant effect of the civic survey was to show 
how different aspects of a town were bound 
up together. Having prepared such a survey 
they were in a position to understand what had 
been called the natural grouping of the town. 
They could see why these factories tended to 
group themselves together and where the houses 
of different classes were to be found, and where 
the open spaces were, and so forth ; they would 
note the tendency of the direction of these 
shopping centres, of the office quarters. One 
might say quite frankly that satisfactory town- 
planning must be built upon the natural ten- 
dency to group which was found in the town 
itself. It was true that in some cases mistakes 
had to be corrected, but it was the right way 
in which the town should grow—it was natural 
evolution. It was important to recognise 
this because if they prepared an artificial 
scheme for the town in place of its natural 
growth they must be sure they were preparing a 
reasonable form of growth. If the prepared 
scheme was one which did not satisfy the 
natural requirements of the town they would 
find they would have done far more harm than 
good. In the past the dominating factor had 
been self interest in the grouping of trades and 
the placing of houses, but that self interest, 
whilst it had damaging effects, in some directions, 
was very sound in that it tended towards the 
prosperity of the town, and if they interfered 
with that natural self-grouping arrangement 
they must be certain that they did so only after 
very careful scientific study. Then they had 
tb consider the relation of the town with neigh- 
bouring towns and the country at large. He 
was not referring to London, which had a special 

problem of its own; but when they were 
dealing with smaller towns, and particularly 
with manufacturing towns in the Midlands 
and the North, one found the enormous im- 
portance one town had to another. In other 
words, they had to study the regional develop- 
ment of the district. It was a subject which so 
far had not received much attention, but was 
exceedingly important. It was difficult to say 


what was the best means of preparing a regional 
plan, but in South Wales it was found that 
it would be quite impossible for any single 


community todo so. The only way would seem 
to be for a joint grouping of local authorities 
to provide a regional plan together with their 
own local schemes. Having dealt with the 
civic survey and the regional survey they were 
in a position to make a scheme which might 
meet the needs of the town. Dealing with 
this part of the subject, Professor Abercrombie 
pointed out that, so far, there was no legal 
power to remodel existing towns, but the Town- 
Planning Act did possess powers regarding both 
compensation and betterment, and if these 
classes were applied to the centre of the town 
it might enable slum areas to be cleared and used 
for industrial purposes to the financial advantage 
of the town. In the meantime, they had 
compulsory powers for suburban town-planning 
under which every local authority with a 
population of 20,000 in its area must plan, and 
there was a three years limit within which 
the scheme had to be prepared. So there was 
a good deal of suburban planning to be done 
within the next three years, and it was well 
that all technical people, as well as laymen, 
should give attention to this important matter. 
The lines upon which their towns were going 
to grow would, to a large extent, be determined 
within the next few years. The first sign of the 
revival of the growth of their towns would be 
the layout of building estates and the building 
of small houses. They had in the past few years 
seen the lay-out of these estates under the 
artificial scheme of Government support and 
scrutiny. Further schemes of development 
might be in the hands of the speculative builder, 
or some other agency, and they would not be 
under Government control. What one hoped 
was that whoever lay out these future estates 
would have some regard to the general good of 
the community and would not be actuated 
entirely by selfish motives. There were a 

number of excellent examples of laid out estates. 

The road planning, the intersection of roads, 

and all the details so important in producing 
a satisfactory effect in a suburb, could be seen 

in actuality throughout the country. What- 
ever one might think of the housing scheme of 
the Government one did feel that it had given 

practical examples of good suburban planning 

throughout the length and breadth of the land ; 

whereas, previously, they had nothing but 
illustrations in books. There was no excuse, 

therefore, if they allowed the country to drift 

back again into the soulless type of development 

of the past. They had compulsory powers 

which would require a great deal of planning. 

and one hoped that with a more enlightened 

development of interest in town-planning they 

would get powers to deal with the centres of 

towns as well as the suburbs in the comparatively 

near future. But one felt that they had’ still 

a dearth of experts fully equipped to deal with 

these important questions, and more education 

was required not only by the public, but by 

engineers and surveyors. They wanted a great 

many more expert town planners and a great 

many amateurs to interest themselves in the 

question. They could not devote time to any- 

thing more necessary for and remunerative to 

the community than that of complete and 

adequate town-planning. 

Sir Aston Webb said the subject of town- 
planning ought to interest not only architects 
but everyone who lived in a town. They 
might prepare the best of plans for any town, 
but it was quite certain that if the people did not 
care about it that the plan would never be 
carried out. What Professor Abercrombie said 
about the civic survey was one way of in- 
teresting people in town - planning. The 
London Society had prepared a wonderful 
civic survey of London, taking many different 
aspects of London on different sheets. He only 
wished they had carried it a little farther and 
published it forthe general good. In his opinion, 
it was a most excellent example of what every 
town should do before beginning to lay down 
any scheme for the improvement of the town. 
London was a case apart. It was so vast that 
it was extremely difficult ; but they were trying 
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to interest Londoners, and by degrees he thought 
they were becoming a little interested. Camden 
Hill, where he lived, was one of the earliest pieces 
of town-planning in London. The architect was 
an excellent draughtsman and laid out his plan 
with a large number of open spaces. The result 
was that it was a pleasant place to live in, and 
the value of the houses had kept up out of all 
proportion to the ordinary estate on the 
outskirts of London. He had not the least doubt 
that this was due to the open spaces which were 
provided for the houses and the very charming 
way in which the roads were laid out. That part 
of Notting Hill was once a racecourse and had 
the grand stand on the top, but was now 
replaced by a chuich, and the roads ran round 
the hill in a perfectly natural way. Professor 
Abercrombie talked of taking streets through 
the slums and converting them into industrial 
centres, which was very desirable, but, in his 
opinion, the greatest difficulty about the arrange- 
ment of the centres of towns was the slums. 
They could not make the tenants of the houses 
demolished come into the new houses erected. 
They had that trouble in Kensington. They had 
some slum areas there, and were thinking what 
could be done with them, but if they removed 
the inhabitants from one street they went to 
another. He had heard surveyors who had had 
to deal with the problems say that if they put 
these people into Park Lane in twelve months it 
would become a slum area. It was an extra- 
ordinarily difficult problem, and it wanted the 
wisest*men in the country to lay their heads 
together and consider how it could be dealt with. 
Until this was done he was*sure the replanning 
of the central areas of{towns’would be’greatly 
hindered. 7 gee 
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HOUSING AND TOWN. 
PLANNING NOTES. 


Housing in South Wales. 

Sanction has been received by the Ogmore 
and Garw Council, South Wales, to a loan of 
£12,400 for building houses at Nantymoel, and 
£23,000 for houses at Llangeinor. 


Housing Progress in Scotlaid. 
The following figures show the progress that 
has been made in State-aided housing schemes 
in Scotland to March 31, 1922 :— 


Permanent houses completed.......... 6,408 
Temporary a Pa Pe ee Ie rs 650 
Reconstructed houses completed ...... 89 

Houses built under the Private Subsidy 
DEE sctnecig decvenentetstbiees 1,503 
8,650 


In addition, there are 12,863 houses under 
construction, of which 1,819 are being built by 
private persons with the aid of the Government 
subsidy. The total amount paid by the Scottish 
Board of Health in respect of the 1,503 houses 
completed under the private subsidy schemes is 
£362,359 13s. 4d. 


Houses for the Middle Classes. 

In its fortnightly memorandum, the National 
Housing and Town-Planning Council states that 
there are two housing problems—the problem 
of the middle-class family, and the problem of 
the working-class family. Scores of thousands 
of families of professional men and others with 
a limited income are greatly in need of accom- 
modation of a kind and character which the 
speculative builder is anxious and willing to 
provide. The potential demand on the part of 
lower middle-class families for cottage villas, 
which can be run with a minimum of domestic 
service, is, moreover, of such a scope an 
character as to lead to the belief that, provided 
the price asked is an uninflated one, say, from 
£600 to £700, quite a hundred thousand cottage 
villas could, if built, be readily sold within the 
next five years. 


One Hundred More Houses Wanted. 


The Rhymney U.D.C. has applied for sanction 
to erect a further 100 houses under their housing 


scheme. 
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"THE BUILDING TRADE. 


ARCHITECTS AND THE 
SPECULATIVE BUILDER 


We have received the following letter from 
Mr. H. R. Selley, Chairman of the London House 
Builders’ Association :— 

Srr,—I have read with interest the article by 
Mr. Wilfred Travers, F.R.I.B.A., in your issue 
for April.14, and have failed to find any contribu- 
tion to help the solution of the housing problem. 
He deals at length with a matter on which all 
are agreed, viz., that we want a higher standard 
of house building in the future ; then he goes on 
to warn his brother architects against the danger 
of coalition with ; builders. Mr. Manning 
Robertson has taken fright and puts himself 
right in your last issue. 

Now, I did not read in Mr. Robertson’s article 
any suggestion of co-partnership with builders, 
but there were several excellent suggestions 
which, if adopted, would cheapen housing. He 
mentioned modification of by-laws, &c., which 
prompted me to say there was room for architect 
and builder to get together. My humble 
attempt to-state the case and offer a few practical 


suggestions was bound to be criticised, but I am 


afraid my remarks have been misunderstood. 


I would: be the last to suggest that house 


builders be given a free hand under “ 12/3 ” or 
any other scheme which draws on the public 
purse, and must point out the regulations for 
this scheme were covered by specification and 
ample supervision to protect the public and | 
ensure first-class work. ' 

Nottingham carried it out successfully and got 
cheaper houses than any other town. If private 
enterprise is to build houses for occupying 
owners, it must be in a position to finance the 
purchaser, as he is usually a man with small 
capital. I suggested the development of the 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, but; here, 
again, no public money could be advanced, 
except on the certificate of a qualified surveyor. 

The country wants houses, wants them now, 
wants them in hundreds of thousands, wants 
them cheap, and wants to know who is going to 
pay forthem. The Geddes Report made drastic 
comment on the Government’s venture and 
seriously suggested cutting the loss. That still 
leaves the problem to be dealt with. 

The question which interests the public is, how 
is the difficulty to be met? ‘To continue the 
Governmenit’s scheme is to lead, the country into 
bankruptcy. If private enterprise is to take its 
share, it. must be on economic lines. Can this 
be done without the architects? Unless those 
interested get together I am afraid we shall drift 
back to the old method. 

The public can only get the houses they pay 
for. We read that Government departments 
are letting contracts at 9d. per foot, which is’ 
equivalent to 44d. pre-war. The great work for 
the architect is to educate the public to pay for 
quality. I.am convinced the house builder will 
be the first to respond and give of his best. 


——, 


THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Ture was a pleasing function in the Cinema 
Hall, Olympia, on Wednesday afternoon, 
when a redeption was held in connection with 
the London Master Builders’ and Allied In- 
dustries’ Association, ‘The ‘guests were re- 
celved by the President,. Mr, Roland B.: 
Chessum, and Mrs. Chessum. Among _ those 





Present were Mr. Johp. Good (Preeiteat bt the: (6) 49, Quicklime 4 ‘ . Clusters of ) ones 


National Federation of Building T 
ployers), Mr. EB. J. Brown, Mr. A. J. Fors- 
dike, Mr, and Mrs. ;Wade, Mr. J. Green- 
wood, Mr. EB. J. Strange, Mr. Wallace, Mr.. 
and Mrs. Ploughman, Mr. and ‘Mrs. Stewart: | 
and the Misses Stewart, Mr..and Mrs. Sillito, 
Seige Mr. , Mr,. Imbel], Mr.. 
maith, ‘Vir. Hall, Mr: Nichols, Major Holli- \: 
Y, Mr: Curtis; ».Mr. » Matthews, Mr.. | 


— ne 


e, 


_- € » , 
_were observed with the above reagent. 


Townsend, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Mr. Negus 
Mr. Collier, Mr. Jones, Mr. Elliott, Mr. 
Culver, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Loseby, Mr. 
Beale, Mr. G. 8: Roberts, Mr. Charlesworth, 
Mr. Wakeham, Mr. Stirling, Major Thorne, 
Mr. Walton, Mr. and Mrs. Secrett, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent, Mr. Dennis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Haseldine, Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead, Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin, Mr. Soper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey, Mr. Baker, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Penn, 
Mr. Field, Mr. W. Webster, Mr. R. Webb, 
Mr. Cook, Mr. King, Mr. T. Anderson, Mr. 
W. King, Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Bywater, Mr. 
Cathcart, Mr. Hyne, Mr. Hyne, jun., Mr. 
Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. Kinnaid, Mr. Clay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mace, Mr. Gaze, and others. 

There was ‘nothing in the way of formal 
speeches, the proceedings being of a purely 
social character. Light refreshments were 
served, and selections were rendered at inter- 
vals, by an orchestra. 


DETECTION OF QUICK- 
LIME-IN THE PRESENCE 
OF SLAKED LIME. 


A Note from the Building Research Board. 


In certain processes, such as the manufacture 
of' sand-lime bricks, it is important that lime 
should be fully slaked. For the detection of 
quicklime (CaO) in the presence of slaked 
lime [Ca(OH)o), it is suggested that use be made 
of the micro-chemical test suggested by White 
(Journal English Industrial Chemistry, 1909, I, 5) 
for the detection of free lime in Portland cement. 

ReaGent.—5 gr. phenol are™dissolved in 
5 c.c. nitro-benzol and two drops of water 
are added. 

MetuHop.—1l-2 mgr. of material are placed 
in the centre of a slide, a drop of the reagent 
put upon it, then a cover-slide, which is pressed 
down and rubbed gently to and fro till the 
material spreads out somewhat. The slide is 
then observed under the polarising microscope 
with crossed Nicols. In the presence of lime 
clusters of radiating needles develop, and it is 

that differences in the rate of develop- 
ment of these needles may be used to show the 
— of quicklime in a sampleYof slaked 
imé. 

EXxPERIMENTAL.—Specimens of :— 


(I) Entirely slaked lime 





(2) Quicklime 

(3) Slaked lime containing 50% quicklime 
(4) ” » 20% ” 

(5) ” tid 5% ” 

(6) ” ” 2% 9 


7) ” 1% 


In every case brilliant clusters of radiating 
needles develo but there were marked 
differences in the time of the first appearance 


of these needles as will be seen from the follow- 


‘(1) Slaked' - lime No indication of crystals 


[Co(OH)s) for five minutes. 
(2) Quicklime (CaO) Crystals develop instan- 
taneousl: 


ly. 

(3) 50% Quicklime Clusters of crystals at 
orice visible. 

(4) 20% Quicklime Clusters of crystals found 

'- in one minute. 

(5) 5% Quicklime .. _ Clusters of crystals found 

+. ‘in one and a half 

fA ts hy -* minutes. Well deve- 


(7) 1% :Quicklime Be 


Since in the case of ‘slaked lime it is fully 
five minutes ‘before there is”any: indication of 
crystals, whereas the development is instan- 


taneous with quicklime, it should be possible 
to find even less than 1% quicklime in a sample 
of slaked lime, it being chiefly a question. of how 
quickly a whole slide can be explored and the 
clusters of needles developed from the quick- 
lime found. 


——_ 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


WESTMINSTER.—The erection of a new block 
of offices, to be known as “ King’s Buildings,” 
is now in an advanced stage on a site in Dean 
Stanley-street, Smith-square. The new block, 
consisting of nine floors, including basement, 
has a frontage of 100 ft. and a return of 80-ft., 
and is being constructed in steel and brickwork 
with a slate and asphalte roof. The general 
contract is being carried out by Messrs. Ford & 
Walton, Ltd., of 242, High-road, Kilburn, N.W.86. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. H. J. 8. 
Abrams, architect, of 19, Buckingham-street, 
W.C.2. A number of sub-contracts have been 
allotted as follows: — Steelwork: Messrs. 
Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., of Steelworks- 
road, Battersea, S.W.11; reinforced concrete 
stairs: Messrs. Malcolm McLeod & Co., Ltd., of 
Glen-road, E.17; glazing: Mr. W. J. Rasey, 
of Leveridge-road, Kilburn, N.W.6; lifts: 
Messrs. Express Lift Co., Ltd., of 9, Greycoat- 
street, S.W.1. 

PrEckHAM.—A commencement has been made 
with the large extension to the drapery establish- 
ment of Messrs. Jones & Higgins, Ltd.; the 
new work, occupying a site extending from No. 
25-35, Rye-lane, will provide an additional 
frontage of 100 ft. with a return of 50 ft. The 
plans drawn up by the architect, Mr. H. Payne 
Wyatt, of 415, Brixton-road, 8.W.9, show. a 
brick and steel building of three floors to. be 
fitted as shops, arcades and showrooms.. The 
extension will join up to and be finished in 
similar style to the existing premises at Nos. 
37-41, Rye-lane. The general contract has been 
secured by Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, Ltd., of 
Station Works, Hinton-road, Herne-hill, 8.E.24. 
The steelwork will be supplied by Messrs. 
Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd, of Stéel- 
works-road, Battersea,8.W.11. New shopfronts 
and fittings will be installed by Messrs. Samuel 
Haskins & Bros., Ltd., of 20, Old-street, E.0.1. 
The other sub-contracts have not yet been 
settled. The contract also includes certain 
alterations at the rear of the existing premises. 

The rebuilding of the L.C.C. Sumner-road 
Elementary School is now well advanced. The 
plans, prepared by the Council’s Architect, Mr. 
G. Topham Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., F.G.S., provide 
for a building of three floors, built in steel and 
brickwork with reinforced concrete floors and 
artificial stone dressings to the elevations. The 
total accommodation provided will be 28 class- 
rooms and three halls. The general contract, 
amounting to just over £41,000, was secured by 
Messrs. J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd., of Weston-street, 
Upper Norwood, 8.E. The work is proceeding 
in three sections; the first section having ‘a 
frontage of 50 ft. and a return of 50 ft. is already 
completed. The second section now completing 
has a frontage of 100 ft. and a return of 50 ft. 
The remaining section will be 32 ft. wide with 
an elevation of 60 ft. to Sumner-avenue: An 
asphalte roof-playground will be constructed 
by Mr ©. Colombi, of 18, Summers-street, E.0.1. 
A twin heating system with two boilers in the 
basement, also a single pipe system, will be 
installed by Messrs. Palowkar & Sons, of 90, 
Queen-street, E.C.4. The artificial stone dress- 

ings which form a _ considerable’ feature 
in the elevation have been made by Messrs. 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co., Ltd., of -Cliftonville- 
street, Bermondsey, 8.E.17. Other. sub-con- 
tracts settled are :—Steelwork : Messrs. Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd., of 4, Central Buildings, 8.W.1 ; 
glazing : Messrs. Goldstein, of Gillingham. 

number of up-to-date mechanical appliances 
are being used on the site, all driven by electric 
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power, including a mortar pan, brick-crusher, 
concrete-mixer and an “ Exe” hoist. 
Batrrrsea.—An extension is now being made 
to the drapery stores of Messrs. David Thomas, 
Ltd., at No. 55, Falcon-road. The new building 
will provide an additional frontage of 30 ft. to 
Falcon-road, with an elevation in Kerrison-road. 
The plans show a three-story building of steel 
and reinforced concrete faced with red-brick 
and artificial stone. The main. contract is 
being carried out by Messrs. Bainbridge & Son, 
building contractors and shop fitters, of East- 
bourne; the constructional engineers are 


Messrs. Young & Co., of 6, Queen Anne’s-gate, . 


S.W. 1. 
Taames Drtron.—The ground in front of 


the old mansion, “ High House,” in Station- 
road, owned by Messrs. Auto-Carriers, Ltd., has 
been given over to the Urban. District 
Council, which is. having the triangular shaped 
brick boundary wall of the house set back 
about 50 ft., thus eliminating a very dangerous 
corner for road traffic. In addition, “ High 
House” itself is undergoing extensive re- 
construction, including the division of the interior 
inte flats for the staff of Messrs. Auto-Carriers, 
Ltd. For this purpose, breeze-partition slabs 
will be used. The plans have been prepared by 
the architect, Mr. Lee, of Gt. Bookham, Surrey. 
The contract, which has beén secured by 
Messrs. W. H. Brown (Leatherhead), Ltd., 
builders, of Dorking and Leatherhead, includes 
the provision of new sanitary arrangements. 
The lighting will be executed by Messrs. Auto- 
Carriers’ own staff. 

LrwtsHaM.—Preliminary operations are in 
progress in connection with the. rebuilding of 
the ‘‘ Prince of Wales’’ Picture Theatre, at 
210, High-street. The plans, which have been 
drawn up by Mr. J. Stanley Beard, of 76, West- 
bourne-grove, W. 2, show a single floor building 
having a frontage of about 100ft. and a return of 
140 ft., to be built in steel and brickwork with 
a slate roof about 40 ft. to eaves. The frontage 
of the building will be finished in terra- 
cotta and red brick, with coloured marble 
piers. The building will have a large seating 
capacity, modern ventilation, a lounge, cafe, 
&c., and will embody modern improvements. 
A novel feature will be the provision of waiting 
rooms for patrons on each side of the building 
and cating its. entire length. The general 
contract has been secured by Mr. H. Kent, 
of Beacon-road, Hither Green, S.E.13. The 
steelwork will be supplied by Messrs. Aston 
Construction Co., Ltd., of Eagle Wharf-road, 
Hoxton, N.1. No other sub-contracts have yet 
been decided. 

Ce tee ne 
Brazilian Centenary Exhibition. 

Aw exhibition to celebrate the centenary of 
the independence of Brazil] will be held at Rio 
de Janeiro, from September 7 to December 31 
next, and will offer excellent opportunities for 
British firms to extend, and open up new business 
in South America. The sum of £60,000 is being 
expended by this country, while others, in view 
of future trade prospects with that continent, 
are contributing even larger sums. The British 
section is being organised by the Department of 
Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, S.W., 
and in order to facilitate means whereby 
intending exhibitors can put up the most 
adequate display of their goods at the most 
reasonable cost, and to propagate new ideas 
for advertising, the Department has opened at 
2, Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, S.W., an 
advertising exhibition, with which the British 
Institute of Industrial Art is co-operating, 
The exhibits include working models,. photo- 
graphic transparencies in natural colours, 
cinema displays, projectors, a miniature railway, 
and a section of an illuminated Mercator’s pro- 
jection of the entire world, with mechanically 
propelled ships, which will traverse the Empire 
sea routes from all ports to Rio. The exhibition 
at Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings is to be per- 
manent. 


Builders’ Estates. 

Mr. Harry Arthur Turner, of Pikes-hill, 
Lyndhurst, Hampshire, builder, left estate 
value £7,787. 

Mr. James Egerton Llcyd, of Hereford, 
builder, left estate value £2,060. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN: ‘FHE BUILDING TRADE. 


are the rates of wages in the building trade in England and Wales. 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may —- 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


are advertised in 


number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 


are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING, 


APRIL 29.—Abernant.—RENOVATING.—For renova- 
ting the Capel Cendy. Mr. D. Davies, Trallwyn, 
Abernant, College-road, Carmarthen. 

RIL 29.—Bradford.—HOvUSES.—For the erection 
ef the following houses :—Housing scheme No. 4, 
Scholemoor—16 houses, class A; 18 houses, class B ; 
and 16 houses, class B and B4, for the T.C. City 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

APRIL 29.—Lochgelly—FENCING.—Erection of oak 
and larch fencing in connection with the second develop- 
ment of the housing scheme, for the T.C. Mr. Robert 
Small, Town, Olerk, Tewn House, hLechgelly. Deposit 
£2 2s, 

May 1.—Almondbury.—PAINTING.— Outside painting 
of Wesleyan school, chapel, and caretaker’s house. 
Mr. Lewis Stansfield, 23, Wormald-street, Almondbury. 

May 1.—Burton-on-Trent.—HovsEs.—For the erec- 
tion of 8 houses at Wellington-street, for the T.C. 
Mr. G. T. Synam, Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

May 1.—Carmarthen.—PaIntiIne.—For painting and 
colouring at various schools, for the C.C. Mr. W. 
Vincent Morgan, County Architect, County Offices, 
Carmarth 


en. 

May 1,—Greenwich.—ExTENSION.—Building of an 
extension of the Central Library at Woolwich-road, 
for the B.C. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Green- 
wich-road, Greenwich, S.E. Deposit £2 2s... 

May 1.—Huddersfield—CoNVENIENCE.—Erection of 
a public urinal at the Bradley tram terminus, for the 
T.C. Borough Architect, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield, 

May 1.—Louth.—ApDpITIONS.—Erection of new 
staff quarters and dining-room at Louth Hospital. 
Mr. Ernest E. Bentley, architect, Bank Buildings, 26, 
Victoria-street, Grimsby. 

May 1.—Maidstone——CorracE.—Erection of a 
cottage at Herts Farm, Loose, near Maidstone, for the 
Kent C.C. County Land Agent, Sessions House, Maid- 
stone. 

May 1.—Manchester.—BvILpDING.—Erection of a 
timber-framed structure on brick foundations, at 
recreation ground, off Matthews-lane, Levenshulme. 
Mr. J. Gibbons, architect, 4, St. Mary’s Parsonage, 
Manchester. 

May 1.—Milnsbridge—BuNnGaLow.—Erection of 
bungalow at Milnsbridge. Messrs. J. H. Hall & Son, 
architects, Exchange Buildings, Market-strect, 
Huddersfield. 

May 1.—Southend-on-Sea.— BILLIARD ROoM.—Erec- 
tion of billiard hall at the Southend Hall, for the 


May 5,—Carlisle—HaLu.—Erection of Victory Hall 
at Dalston, Carlisle. Mr. H. E, Ayris, architect, 68, 
Lowther-street, Carlisle. 

May 5.—Chester.—WaLL.—For strengthening re- 
taining wall, &c., at Grosvenor Bridge, tor the T.C. 
Mr. C. Greenwood, City Engineer, Town Hall, Chester. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

May 5.—Hope.—FakM BuILDINGS.—Construction of 
new farm houses and outbuildings, and the adaptation 
of existing buildings on the Derby Park Estate, Hope, 
for the Flintshire C.C. Mr. R. G. Whitley, County 
Surveyor, County Buildings, Mold. Deposit £1. 

May 5.—Otley.—PaINTING.—Cleaning and paintin 
_ church. Mr. Edgar C. Newstead, Parochia 

hurch Council, Union Offices, Otley. 

May 5.—Penistone.—-MORTUARY.—For erection of a 
new mortuary at Penistone, near Huddersfield, for the 
Penistone Joint Burial Committee. Architects, Messrs. 
R. & W. Dixon, Lics.R.1.B.A., 5, Eastgate, Barnsley. 

May 6.—Radcliffe.—PAINTING.—Painting of Council 
offices and cemetery buildings, for the U.D.C. Mr. W. 
L. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 

* May 8.—Aberystwyth—ALTRRATIONS AND AD- 
DITIONS.—Making alterations and additions to the 
Infirmary at Aberystwyth. The Secretary, at the 
Infirmary. 

May 8,.—Greenwich.—LODGE.—Erection of superin- 
tendent’s lodge at Cemetery, for the B.C. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Greenwich. Deposit £2 2s, 

May 9.—Bungay.—CONVERSION.—For converting 
“‘ Avona House,” Earsham-street, Bungay, into shop, 
with show-rooms, for the Beccles Working Men’s 
Co-operative Association, Ltd. Arthur Pells, 
architect, 3, Hungate, Beccles, 

May 9.—Whitehaven.—HovseEs.—Erection of fifty 
houses, for the T.C.. Mr. J. S. Stout, architect, 36, 
Lowther-street, Whitehaven. 

oa 12.— Chelsea.— CLEANING, &0.—For cleaning 
and painting the large room, platform ante-room, and 
lower hall at the Town Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, 8.W.3. 

* May 12.—Huddersfield—Works, &0.—For th® 
execution of ordinary works and repairs for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works. Contracts Branch, H.M- 
Office of Works, King Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. 

* May 12.—Leeds.— Alterations, &c., at the Ministry 
of Pensions for the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles- 


* May 16,—Plaistow.—HovseEs.—Erection of 28 
houses in Cumberland-road for the County Borough 
of West Ham. Borough Engineer, Town Hal!, West 
Ham, E.15. Deposit £2. 

* May 18,—London, E.1.—EXTERNAL REPAIRS, 
PAINTING—External repairs and painting to Institution 
at Bancroft-road, Mile End, E.1, for the Guardians 
of the Poor of the Hamlet of Mile End Old Town. 
Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, architect, 23, Berkeley-road, 
Crouch End, N.8. Deposit £5. 

May 26,—Hammersmith.—SuHops.—For the erection 
of 4 shops with flats over, on the Wormholt Housing 
Estate, for the B.C. Mr. Leslie Gordon, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Hammersmith, W.6. Deposit £2 2s, 

No DaTE.—Eccles.— PAINTING.—Internal decoration 
of Eccles Liberal Club, Wellington-road. Mr. William 
Hulland, Secretary, Club, Eccles. 

No DaTE.—Me -—ALTERATIONS,— Alterations to 
132, High-street, Merthyr, for Mr. Judd. Messrs. 
Johnson & Richards, architects, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

No DaTE.—Raweliffe.—Hovusr.—Erection of house, 
Station-road Mr. C. D. Taylor, architect, High-street, 
Rawcliffe. 

No Dats. — Skipton. — FOUNDATIONS.—Excavat 
and building retaining walls on the site of a pro 
new theatre in Keighley-road, Skipton, for Mr. M. H 
Morris, Mr. J. W. Broughton, architect, Skipton. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, ete. 


May 1,—Dublin.—SLEEPERS.—Supply to the Midland 
Great Western Railway of Ireland of 40,000 soft wood 
sleepers, 9 ft. by 10 in. by 5in. Chief Engineer, Broad- 
stone Terminus, Dublin. 

May 1,—Glasgow.—MATERIALS, — Supply of mate- 
rials, &c., and the execution of the jobbing work, for 
the Lighting Department. Office of the Lighting 
De ment, 20, Trongate, Glasgow. 

AY ‘hee te en ae of from 
2,500 to 3,000 tons of granite to the R.D.C. Mr. A. J. 
Haward, Clerk, 5, Museum-street, Ipswich. 

May 1.—Shoreham.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply of 
granite and flints to the U.D.C. Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Shoreham-by-Sea. 

May 1.—South Mimms.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
granite gravel, hoggin ana tar, to the R.D.C. Mr. G. 
Simcox, surveyor, ‘** Beerwood,” Potters Bar. 

May 1,—Warrington.—FENOING.—Supply of (1) 
100 lineal yards of wrought iron unclimbable hurdles 
with gates; (2) 1,200 lineai yards of cleft chestnut 

le fencing, for the T.C. . Andrew M. Ker, 

orough Engineer, Warrington. 

* May 3,.—London, S.E.—COMBINATION SINKS.— 
Supply of twelve combination sinks to the Lewisham 
Hospital, for the Guardians of the Lewisham Union. 
Mr. W. R. Owen, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ 
Offices, 394, High-street, Lewisham, 8.E.13. ‘ 

May 9.— Glasgow. — MATERIALS, — 5 gp | of 
materials to the Tramways Department. Mr. James 
Dalrymple, General Manager, 46, Bath-street, Glasgow, 

May 9.—Richmond.—SToRES.—Supply of grey lime, 
Buxton lime, sewage precipitants, &c., to the Richmond 
Main Sewerage Board. r. William Fairley, engineer, 
West Hall-road, Kew-gardens, Surrey. 


directors, Messrs. Burles, Harris & Collings, architects, street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 
Clarence-street, Southend-on-Sea. Deposit £2 2s. a 


- “oun, BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 


farm house, water supply, &c., at Claydon Hill Farm, 
for the Bucks C.C. Mr. G. M. Odam, County Land 
Agent, 21, Walton-street, Aylesbury. Secett ve 

ae 5 --teone“t oe © THE following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
houses on the Carter Estate, Eastville, for the Lincoln- Scotland. Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for 
shire C.C. Messrs. Scorer and Gamble, Bank-street errors that may occur :— 
Chambers, Lincoln. Deposit £1. ee 


small single houses and additions to another pair of 
* May 2.—Plaistow, E.13.—NvurRSES’ HOoME.—For , 
































the new Nurses’ Home at Florence-road, Plaistow. Car- Brick- Plas- 
Messrs. George Lansdown & Brown, architects, 9, Masons. | Brick- | penters,| Plas- | Slaters.| Plum- /|Painters.|Masons’ layers’ terers’ 
Regent-street, S.W.1. layers. | Joiners.| terers. bers. Labourers. 
* MAY 2.—Streatham Common, S.W.—FENCING.— | 
Supply and erection of ——_ _ Sounay or er ; y 
&c., at The Chimes, Streatham Common, 8.W., fo ae 1/7 1/10 1/7 1/7 1/9 1/9 1/7 1/2 to 1/4 
L.C.C. Chief Officer, Parks Department, New County pres Reet slot 20 t oot aot 2/0 2/0 1/ ay / 
Hall, Belvedere-road, Westminster. Alexandria ........ 2/0 2/0 z/0} | 2/0} 2/0} om 1/7 
MAY 3.—Bentham.—CoTTaGk.—Erection of oneep Arbroath.......... 1/1ld 1/114 1/1l 1/1l¢ 1/1l} 1/11} 1/114 1/5 
on the Bentham Estate, for the West Riding C.C. Be atest scx 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/9 1/5} to 1/6 
County Land Agent, County Hall, Wakefield. Bathgate.......... 2/03 2/04 2/04 2/04 2/04 2/04 1/9 1 4 | to 1/6 
May 3.—Huddersfield—HovuseE, ETC.—Erection of tBlairgowrie ...... 1/9 1/11} 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/7 pase 
house and shop at Broad-lane, Dalton, Huddersfield. —........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/- 1 
Messrs. Stocks, Sykes, & Dickson, architects, 1, St. Coatbridge ........ 2/0, za} z/0f z/of 2/0} 2/0} Fs 1/74 
Peter’s-street, Huddersfield. Dumbarton ...... 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/9 1/5 
May 3.—Purley.—REPAIRS, PAINTING AND DE- pumfries.......... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/114} 1/8 1/24 1/2h 1/88 
CORATION.— Repairs, painting and decoration at the alll lela 1,10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/9 145 
Isolation Hospital, Beddington Corner, near Mitcham Dunfermline ..._.- 2/04 2/04 2/0 2/0 2/04 2/04 ier 1/7 
Junction, for the Wandle Valley Joint Hospital Board. eset ian 1/6 1/6 1/6 16 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/0 
Mr. R. M. Chart, Board’s Surveyor, Lower Green, Edinburgh ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 — 1/7 
Mitcham. Deposit £2. a ia as Z/0f 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 — 1/7 
May 3,.—Todmorden.—RESLATING.—For reslating fort William ies i/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/10 1/24 
the roof of the Cornholme Council School, for the @pelashicls ........ 1/11} 1/11} 1/114 1/114 1/114 1/114) — oa 
Education Committee. Education Offices, ise-lane, Glasgow ...... pity 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/04 2/0 2/0 2/1 1/74 
Todmorden, Greenock ......s. 1/1 2/0} 1/1 1/10 2/0 1/9 1/9 1/5¢ 
May 4,—FalmouthHovses.—Erection of 14 Hamilton °....... 1/10 1/1 1/10 1/10 1/1 1/1 1/9 1/74 
houses, for the T.C. Mr. C. R. Corfield, Architect, Pawick ../....... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 = 1/8 1/3 
Municipal Buildings, Falmouth. Helensburgh ...... | 2/04-1/104 | 2/0}-1/103 | 2/0~1/10 | 2/0}-1/103 | 2/e}-1/104 | 2/0-1/10 1/9 1/7} to i 
May 4,—Lanchester.—Hovuses.—Erection of 10 Jyverness ijabareinta 1/6} one 1/7 1/6 1/9 1/6 1/0 to 1/3 
houses at Langley Park, forthe R.D.C. Mr.ThomasE. ijmarnock _...... 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/1 1/7 
Taylor, Union Offices, Lanchester. Kirkcaldy ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 — 1/63 
May 4,—Taplow.—TELEPHONE STATION.—Erection {Kirkwall |....... 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 1/9 —_ 1 
of telephone repeater station, for H.M. Office of Works. Janark .......... 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 — 1/7 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles- wotherwell _..... 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 = 1/73 
street, S.W. Deposit £1 1s. i iotgexsenees 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/1 1/10 1/1 1/9 1/4 
May 5.—Barnsley.—Hovuses.—For erection of 20 anita 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/10 1/9 1/6 
houses Type “A,” to be erected on the Wilthorpe Stirlingshire (Eastern 
Housing ‘Estate, Huddersfield-road, Barnsley; and District) ........ 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 2/0 1/9 1/7 
eight houses Type “A” at Racecommon-road, wWighaw .......... 2/04 2/04 2/04 2/04 | 2/04 2/04 - 1/74 
Barnsley, Architect, Mr. Charles F. Moxon, Regent 











Chambers, Regent-street South, Barnsley. 
MAY 5,— ill.— NS.—For alterations *The information given in this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 
and additions an uhe lcd: dellen, for the T.C. Wales are given on page 4, ‘¢ For housing work only; for other work, Masons 1/6, Painters 1/9, Labourers 
tr. G. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. 8d. to 1/-. 
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ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


APRIL 29—Needham Market.—BriDGE.—Construc- 
tion of 43 ft. waterway, in three spans, the centre 22 ft. ; 
to be reconstructed on an approved system of rein- 
forced concrete, for the East Suffolk C.C. Mr. H. 
Miller, 16, Museum-street, Ipswich. Deposit £2 2s. 

ApziL 29,—Salford.—HEaTING.—For heating instal- 
lation at Broughton High School, forthe T.C. Secre- 
tary, Education Ottice, Chapel-street, Salford. 
jm May 1.—Eccles.—RAILINGS.—Providing and fixing 
1,700 lineal yards of unclimbable iron railings and 
gates to lands at Peel Green, Patricroft, for the T.C. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eccles. Deposit £1. 

MAY 1.—Glasgow.— GATES, RAILINGS, &C.— Wrought 
iron railings, gates, and bronze metal grilles required in 
connection with the extension of the municipal build- 
ings. Messrs. Watson, Salmond & Gray, 242, West 
George-street, Glasgow. Deposit £5. 

MAY 1.—Middleton.—ELECTRIC LIGHTING.—For the 
electric installation at Providence Congregational 
Church, Middleton. Mr. 8. Pauls, Borough Electrical 
Engineer, Middleton. 

May 1.— Newmarket.— WATER SUPPLY.—Sinking of 
well, the erection of brick water tower, &c., at Soham, 
for the R.D.C. Messrs. Sands & Walker, Milton 
Chambers, Milton-street, Nottingham. Deposit £3 3s. 

May 1.—Oxford.—BkIvGE.—For rebuilding Pacey’s 
Bridge. Mr. J. E. Wilkes, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Oxford. Deposit £5. 

May 2.—Cardiff—BoILER Hovusz Roor.—For the 
supply and erection of overhead steel bunkers, con- 
structional steelwork and boiler-house roof, for the T.C. 
Electrical Engineer, The Hayes, Cardiff. 

May 2.—Cardiff—HorT WaTER SERVICE.—Provision 
of new hot water service, boiler, range, &c., at Pro- 
bationary Wards and Hospital Headquarters Homes, 
Ely, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. RK, Stephenson, 
Clerk, Union Offices, 11, Park-place, Cardiff. 

May 2.—London.—Locomotives.—For the supply 
ef locomotive « es, for the High Commissioner for 
India. Director-General, India Store Dept., Belvedere- 
road, Lambeth, S.E.1 

May 3.—London.—WrovuGuHt IrRoN.—Supply to the 
East Indian Railway Company of wrought iron (billets, 
flats, rounds and squares). Mr. G. E. Lillie, Secretary, 
Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. 4. Charge, £1 1s. 

May 4.— > gp ayy tes me oe 
Supply of engineering ur during the period o} 
three oom in the following districts: Leeds Piechani- 
cal), Newcastle (Electrical and Mechanical), South- 
ampton (Electrical and Mechanical), for H.M. Com- 
missioners of Works. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office 
of Works, King Charles-street, London. g.W.1. 

May 56.—Chester.— EMBANKMENT.—Rebuilding and 
strengthening portion of retaining wall and strengthen- 
ing the whole of the embankment at Grosvenor Bridge, 
for the T.C. Mr. C. Greenwood, City Engineer, Town 
Hall, Chester. Deposit £2 2s. 

May 5.—Glasgow.—WaALLS.—Construction of re- 
inforced concrete walls in the coal stores at Dawsholm 
Works, forthe T.C. General Manager, Gas Department, 
45, John-street, Glasgow. Deposit, £2. 

May 6.—London.—STKEEL SHEETS.—For the supply 
of steel sheets for tube making, for the High Com- 
missioner, for India. Director-General, India Store 
Department, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 8.E. 1 

May 7.—Rochdale.—SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
PLANT. —Supply and erection of sulphate of ammonia 
plant, for the Gas Committee. Chairman, Gas Com- 
mittee, Gas Works, Rochdale. 

May 9%—Manchester.—LAUNDRY PLANT.—Supply 
at the Gorton Public Washhouse of 30 washstalls, 
30 drying.horses, with heater, fan, &c., and four hydro 
extractors: City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Deposit, 10s. 6d. 

May 16.—Maldon.—LAUNDRY PLANT.—Supply and 
fixing of cookery and laundry plant at the Poor-Law 
Institution, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. W. 
Almond, 6, Market-hill, Maldon. 

May 20,—Enniskillen—RKaIts.—Supply to the 
Sligo, Leitrim and Northern Counties Railway Company 
of 240 tons of British Standard tiat-bottom steel rails, 
with fishplates. Secretary, 8.L. and N.C. Railway, 
Enniskillen, 

May 23.—Bristol—GRrRAIN HANDLING PLANT.— 
Construction and erection on site of grain handling 
machinery for the New Granary, Royal Edward Dock, 
Avonmouth. Mr. Thomas A. Peace, Engineer, Engi- 
neer’s Office, Avonmouth Docks. Deposit, £3. 

JUNE 19,—Argentina.— BRIDGES.— Supp! and 
erection of suspension bridges for loca] authorities, 
Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 8.W. 

vausT 1.—Siam.—Ral.way CaRRtAGBS.—For the 

supply of 25 underframes for bogie carriages, for the 
Department of State Railways. Messrs. C. P. Sand- 
berg, 40, Grosvenor-gardens, 8.W.1. Charge £2. 

OCTOBER 31.—New South Wales.—Bringz.—Con- 
struction of the superstructure and substructure of a 
cantilever bridge across Sydney Harbour from Dawes 
Point to Milson’s Point, for the Government of New 
South Wales. _ ye for New South Wales, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

No DatTEe.—Salford.—-BoILeR.—Supply and erection 
of a new type “ Ideal’ water-heating boiler, capable 
of generating at least 604,800 B.T.U. per hour, and 
with direct radiation of 4,185 sq. ft., for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. E. H. Inchley, Clerk, Offices, Eccles, 


New-road, Salford. 
ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 


WORKS. 


APRIL 29.—Perthshire.—ROapDs.—Reconstruction of 
14% miles of road through Glen Dochart, Glen Falloch, 
and at Tyndrum, for the Perthshire C.C. Mr. W. L. 
Gibson, Road Surveyor, Road Surveyor’s Office, Dun- 
blane. Deposit £2 2s. 

May 1.—Caerphilly—Roaps.— Widening various 


roads, for the U.D.C. Mr. T. H. Richards, Surveyor, 
Caerphilly. Deposit £2 2s. 

May 1.—Margite——-WaTER MaAIN.—Supply and 
laying of about 40) vards of 6 in. C.I. water main, for 
the T.C. Mr. F. Stanley, 18, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 








May 1.—Stockport.—SEWER.—Construction of a 
sewer from Heaton Norris Sewage Works to Stockport 
Sewage Works, Cheadle Heath, for the T.C. Mr. 
— Hamer, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stock- 
port. 

May 1.—Swanage.— TAR-SPRAYING.—For tar-spray- 
ing, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. B. Goodman, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Swanage. 

May 1.—Urmston.—RoapDs.—For road-making and 
other improvement works on the Council’s Golden-hill 
Estate. Mr. W. H. Longworth, architect, 4, St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester. Deposit, £1 1s, 

May 2,—Trewarthenick.—EMBANKMENT.—For de- 
molishing an arch and the forming of an embankment 
at Trewarthenick, for the Truro R.D.C. Mr. Coulter 
Hancock, Clerk, 12, Princes-street, Truro. 

MAY 3.—Barnsley.—Roabs.—For making and com- 
pleting Cranbrook-street and Welbeck-street, Barnsley. 
Quantities and specifications may be had from the 
architect, Mr. H. Taylor, ‘‘ Fairfield House,” Barnsley. 

May 4.—Belper.—SEWAGE DISPOSAL.—Construction 
of a small installation for sewage disposal works, for 
the Parish of Horsley; and also for sewage disposal 
works for the housing scheme of 25 cottages, in the 
Parish of Denby, for the R:D.C. Mr. Robt. C. Cordon, 
surveyor, Duffield, near Derby. Deposit, 10s. 6d. 

MAY 4.—Dover.—Roaps, &c.—For construction of 
roads and sewers and laying of water mains in con- 
nection with housing scheme, for the T.C. Borough 
Engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. Deposit £2 2s. 

May 4.—St. Austell—WaTER MAIVS.—Laying 
water mains, erecting pumping station, building 
reservoirs, and carrying out certain works of water 
supply, in the Parish of St. Stephens, for the R.D.C. 
a Hepworth’s Chambers, Grant’s-walk, St. 
Austell. Deposit, £1 1s, 

May  5.—Beverley.—SEWERS.—Construction of 
sewers, screening and pump well, &c., at the sewage 
disposal works, for the T.C. Mr. William Fairley, 
Parliament Mansions, Westminster, 8.W. 

May 5.—Swindon.—SEWaGE Disposa L.—Construc- 
tion of sewage purification works, Rodbourne, for the 
T.C. Mr. G. Midgley Taylor, 36, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, 8.W.1. Deposit £5. 

May 6.—Egham.—Tar PAvING.—For laying tar 
aving in the girls’ and infants’ playgrounds at the 

nglefield Green Schools, for the Managers. Mr. F. H. 
Villiers, Treasurer, Englefield Green. 

May 8.—Gravesend.—EJECTOR STATIONS.—Supply- 
ing five ejector stations in different parts of the town, 
for the T.C. Mr. Frederick T. Grant, engineer, 4, 
Woodville-terrace, Gravesend. Deposit £1. 

* May 8.—London.—Pavine.—Execution of tar 
paving works and for the supply of tar paving materials 
to the various parks and open spaces in the County of 
London, for the London County Council. Chief Officer 
of the Parks Department, New County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, 8.W.1. 

May 11.—Yeovil—SEWAGE WorRKS.—Recharging 
the contact beds at sewage works at Matlock, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. A. J. Martin, engineer, 44, St. George’s- 
square, Westminster, 8.W. Deposit £2 2s. 

May 15,—Canterbury.— REFUSE DESTRUCTOR.— 
Reconstruction of refuse destructor, for the T.C. 
Mr. P. H. Warwick, City Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Canterbury. 

MAY 16,—Maesteg.— SEWAGE WorKS.—Extension of 
the sewage disposal works at Garth, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. 8. J. Harpur, Surveyor, Talbot-street, Maesteg. 
Deposit £2 2s, 

0 DATE.—Boston.—CULVERT.—Construction of 
about 45 yds. of a 4 ft. semi-circular concrete and iron 
culvert under the Kyme Eau. Messrs. Johnson & 
Robins, civil engineers, Bridge-street, Boston. 

No DATE.—Wycombe.—SEWAGE WoORKS.—Con- 
struction of sewage outfall works, for the T.C. Mr. 
T. J. Rushbrooke, Borough Engineer, 25, Easton- 
street, High Wycombe. Deposit £2 2s. 


Competitions, 
(See Competition News, page 643.) 


Auction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


May 2 & 3.—Herts.—Messrs. Joseph Hibbard & 
Sons will sell, at Marshmoor Mill, Herts (without 
reserve, by order of Messrs. Timber Operators and 
Contractors, Ltd.), stock of dry English timber, in- 
cluding 50,000 ft. cube ash and oak and various other 
Samat —Aertionewe, Newington Green, Islington, 


MAY 3.—West Norwood, S.E.—Messrs. Veryard 
& Yates will sell, without reserve, at 1264, Norwood- 
road, S.E., timber, fittings, and building materials, oak 
panelling and carvings. Auctioneers, 365, Norwood- 
road, S.E.27. 

May 9%—Brocton, Staffs —GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
STORES.—Messrs. Leopold Farmer & Sons will sell, at 
the Central Stores Depot 375, Brocton, Staffs, 
£5,000,000 to £10,000,000 deal in Government surplus 
stores, comprising builders’ plant and materials, &c. 
By order of Messrs. Rownson, Arew & Clydesdale, Ltd. 

MAY 10, — Isleworth. — Messrs, Cockett & 
Henderson will sell (by order of the Trustees of the 
late Andrew Pears, deceased), at the Milford Arms 
Hotel, Spring-grove, Isleworth, very valuable freehold 
building lands, factory sites, and accommodation 
holdings on main London-road, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 
Auctioneers, 100, Jermyn-street, London, 8.W.1. 


Public Appointments. 


May 4.—Stowmarket.—Foreman required by the 
U.D.C., for the construction of sewerage by direct 
labour. Mr. P. C. G. Hayward, Clerk to the Council, 
The Old Bank, Stowmarket. . 

%* MAY 9.—Essex.—Heating engineer required by the 
Essex County Council in the offices of the County 
Architect. Salary £300 per annum. Mr. Jno. Stuart, 
F.R.1.B.A., County Architect, Springfield Old Court, 
Chelmsford. 


[Aprit 28, 1922. 


IMPROVEMENT OF 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The following is an extract from Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering (New York), 
for March 22, 1922 :—‘‘* Not much hope for 
better cement.’ This is the heading under 
which one of the leading engineering and 
construction journals of the country recently 
presented a portion of its editorial review on 
concrete and cement. It is unfortunate that 
engineers who use most of the cement in the 
United States should be given this impression. 
Certainly the chemical industries in general, 
and the cement industry in particular, are not 
prepared to admit that there is no further 
opportunity for improvement of Portland 
cement.” 

“The review in question acknowledged that 
practically all commercial supplies of cement 
pass the present standard specifications, and 
that proper use would almost invariably insure 
a certain strength of ‘construction. However 
satisfactory this condition may be in general, 
it is not a welcome thing to have the added 
thought expressed ‘that the cement makers 
themselves are satisfied with the present 
situation, and that they are more anxious to 
preserve the present standard specification 
than to get a better product.’ It may be that 
a few in the business would be willing to take 
such a stand privately, but it is certain that 
there are in the Portland cement industry of 
to-day those who are not content to permit 
this product, good as it is, to remain indefinitely 
of only the present standard of value.” 

“Standard specifications of the sort which 
are now widely used for cement are certainly 
much more satisfactory than the many diverse 
specifications which were common 10 to 20 
years ago. But present standards must not 
become a deadening influence on the industry. 
Progress must be maintained. And progress 
means continued increase in the rigidity of the 
specifications.” 

“ Any industry which would accept without 
challenge such a charge as has been made 
against cement would soon find itself supplanted 
by newcomers in the business or by other 
branches of industry which would furnish 
substitute products. Research is_ essential 
to progress in any business, and research must 
and will continue regarding materials, methods 
and marketing of Portland cement. It is to be 
hoped that this criticism, which we believe 
is unjust, may prove an added stimulus to the 
industry for greater advancement.” 


> 


Staff Dinner. 

The directors of Messrs. Holliday & Green- 
wood, Ltd., entertained the staff to dinner at 
Gatti’s Royal Adelaide Restaurant, Strand, on 
Wednesday last week. Mr. B. I. Greenwood, 
chairman of the company, presided, and was 
supported by the other directors. A most 
enjoyable evening was spent. The toast of 
“The Staff” was proposed by Major R. J. 
Holliday, M.C., who referred to the length of 
service of many of those present, some of whom 
started with the firm over 40 years ago. Mr. 
Farndon replied in suitable terms. “The 
Company ” was proposed by Mr. D. A. Devlin 
and responded to by the chairman. A musical 
programme was much appreciated, and the 
occasion was marked by the cordial relations 
between the company and the staff. 


Plumbing Competition. 

The plumbing work sent in for competition 
in connection with the merit shield offered by 
the North of England District Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, a trophy 
competed for by students in plumbing classes 
in the north, has been adjudged, the awards 
being: First and Shield, Rutherford Tech- 
nical College, Newcastle; Second, Darlington 
Technical College (previous winners of the 
shield); Third, Sunderland Technical College ; 
and Fourth, Bishop Auckland Plumbing School. 
The judges were Mr. J. B. Wilkinson (donor of 
the trophy) and Mr. C. H. Bamborough, New- 
castle, 
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GANS THE BUILDER Kate 





PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS.” 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners commencing work before plans are finally 
approved by the local authorities, ‘‘ proposed” works at the time of publication have been 
actually commenced. Abbreviations :—T.C. for Town Council ; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee ; B.G. for Board of Guardians ; 
1.C.C. for London County Council; B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish Council. 





IBARNSLEY.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Mr. Henry 

ard, wash-house, 131, Doncaster-road; Mr. 8. 
Drygen, two dwelling-houses, Spencer-street ; Mr. R. 
J. Soper, additions to house, Salisbury-street ; Messrs. 
Wilson & Longbottom, shed, off Canning-street ; 
Barnsley British Co-operative Society, new branch 
shop, Huddersfield-road; Messrs. Hey & Pashley, 
timber drying shed, off Stocks-lane; Mr. A. Hirst, 
garage, slaughter-house and sheds, off Queen’s-road. 
—— Plans have been approved for the erection 
of business premises, Silver-street, Stainforth, near 
Doncaster, for Mr. J. S. Porter. The architect is 
Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, F.R.I.B.A., 19, St. James’-street, 
Sheffield ———~ The plans have been approved for the 
erection of a new machine shop, Canning-street, 
Barnsley, for Messrs. Wilson & Longbottom. The 
architects are: Messrs. Dyson, Cawthorne & Coles, 
10, Regent-street, Barnsley——-The plans have been 
approved for the erection of a new branch shop, 

uddersfield-road, Barnsley, for the Barnsley British 
Co-operative Society. The architect 1s Mr. N. A. 
Whitham, Peel-square, Barnsley ——The plans have 
been approved for the erection of a new workshop, 
Stocks-lane, Barnsley, for Messrs. Hey & Pashley. 
The architects are Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, 
Regent-street, Barnsley, The plans have been 
approved for the erection of 40 houses, on the Hudders- 
field-road site, Barnsley. The architect is the Borough 
Surveyor, “‘ Fairfield House,” Barnsley. 

BooTtLe.—The T.C. has passed plans for five lock-up 
shops in Stanley-road, and for a parochial hall in 
Netherton-road. 

BRISTOL.—The Sanitary Committee has passed 

lans submitted by Messrs. J. P. Sturge & Sons, on 

ehalf of the trustees of the Redlands Chapel Estate, 
for the development of the estate. The plans provide 
for 140 houses, 

BURNLEY.— An enquiry has been held by _ the 
Ministry of Health into the application of the T.C. to 
borrow £80,000 for gasworks purposes. e 

CoupAR ANGUS.—For the reconstruction of property 
in Commercial-street, Coupar Angus, belonging to 
Mr. Adam Rennie, recently destroyed by fire, the 
following are the contractors: J. & W. Bruce, mason 
work; Geo. Macdonald & Son, joiner work; John 
Doig & Son, plumber work; Jas. Donaldson, plaster 
work ; all of Coupar Angus. Mr. Macdonald, architect, 
Blairgowrie. ROADS: For the construction of new 
street and roadway on Kettin’s Poor Lands, Coupar 
Angus: Messrs. D. Reid & Son, Elmslie, Coupar 
Angus, are the contractors. Messrs. H. J. Bell & Co., 
engineers, Perth. DRAINAGE: For the construction 
of drainage system in connection with new tennis 
courts at Foxhall, Coupar Angus, J. & W. Bruce are 
contractors, 

DarTON.—Plans of a house and shop in Church- 
street, Darton, for Mr. McHale, and for two houses in 
Parsonage-road, Darton, for T. Hollingworth & Sons, 
have been approved by the U.D.C. 

DERBY.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Garage, Queen’s 
Park-road, for Mr. Alderman J. A. Heaton; offices, 
74, Manchester-road, for Exors. of O. Whittaker ; 
extension of tin and copper works, Accrington-road, 
for Messrs. W. H. Dean & Son, Ltd.; shop front, 352, 
Colne-road, for Mr. R. Duxbury; corn warehouse, 
Colin-street, for Mr. J. Rawson; alterations, 274, 
Plumbe-street, for the Burnley Miners’ Social Club ; 
= to bungalow, Fairholme-road, for Mr. John 


DUNDEE.—Plans passed by  T.C. :—Esplanade, 
Broughty Ferry, garage, for Mrs. A. E. Stewart ; Fort- 
street, Broughty Ferry, alterations for Alexander 
McLeod ; Fyftfe-street, shed for William Nairn; Holly- 
toad, Broughty Ferry, garage, for James S. Baxter ; 
Holly-road, Broughty Ferry, temporary garage, for 
D. Godtrey ; Ward-road, alterations, for Thos. Shaw, 

ndee, Ltd. 

EDINBURGH.—The T.C. is promoting a Provisional 
Order under the Private Legislation Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act for power to construct tramways, &c. The 
estimates exceed £500,000,—Plans have been before 
the Dean of Guild Court by the Edinburgh Exhibition 
Association for an exhibition hall in Annandale- 
b t, and are under consideration.——An application 

y the Portobello Co-operative Society, Ltd., to erect 
hree shops and houses at Niddric Mill, Portobello, 
was granted. A petition by the Assembly Rooms 

tees for alterations at the Music Hall, George- 
street, was continued. 

ESHER.—Plans for three houses on the Torrington 

vdge estate, Hare-lane, Claygate, and a plan sub- 
r meen by Mr. Burdwood for a house in Claremont-road, 

ygate, have been approved by the U.D.C. 
roe OLKESTONE.—Plans passed:— Workshop, 6, Invicta- 
= Bey Pett Bros., on behalf of St. Dunstan’s Home 
soed inded Soldiers ; shop and residence in Cheriton- 
Abbe Morehall, for Mr. R. J. Grayling; garage at 
mo parent School, 38, Shorncliffe-road; alterations 

additions to Bute House, Riviera-road, by Mr. A. 
ae, for Mr. H. R. Kirk. 
the aa ORPE.—The plans have been approved for 
M, ditions and alterations to the business premises 
7 Jas. Smith & Sons, Ltd. The architect is 
= gomas W. Sharpe, Lic.R.I.B.A, c.o. Messrs. 
rd mith « Sons, Ltd., Dewsbury. 

wre Plans passed by T.C.:: Messrs. Albery & 
flats me: ‘or Mr. H. Hoyne Fox, conversion into two 

.-» Selborne-road ; Messrs. J. H. Hackman, Ltd., 

ill Strong, addition, 28, Western-road ; Messrs. 

flats 1 ett, Ltd., for Mrs. Lurcott, conversion into 
» |, King’s-gardens, Kingsway ; | Messrs. Gates « 





Sons, for Mr. J. Cohen, bathroom, 12, St. Leonard’s- 
avenue; Messrs. W. Willett, Ltd., for Mr. N. Carr, 
alterations, 16, Wilbury-grove; Lloyds Bank Ltd., 
alterations, 216, Church-road; Messrs. T. Garrett & 
Son, for Mr. T. Harrington, additions ‘‘ Belmont,” 
Avondale-road ; Messrs. Penty & Farrar, for Mr. B. 
Cook, conversion into flats, 14, Adelaide-crescent ; 
Mr. J. M. Cole, greenhouse, 2, Westbourne-terrace, 
Kingsway; Messrs. J. Parsons & Sons, alterations, 
146, Church-road ; Mr. G. Taverner, for the Lightfoot 
Refrigeration Co., Ltd., motor garage, Holland-road 
Ice Works; Mr. E. Hayden, conservatory, 61, Wor- 
cester-villas; Mr. W. T. Hawker, for Mr. J. Mont- 
gomery, bungalow, New Church-road (north side) ; 
Mr. B. James, for Mr. W. Read, conversion into flats, 
2, Walsingham-terrace, Kingsway; Mrs. B. James, 
for Mrs. Windsor, motor garage, *‘ Ellesmere,” New 
Church-road; Mr. J. G. Gibbins, for Mr. J. Baird, 
addition, 195, Church-road; Mr. C. E. Fry, proposed 
bungalow and motor garage, Norman-road (west side) ; 
Mr. W. H. Overton, for Mr. W. Wilson-Rae, conversion 
into flats, 22, Brunswick-square; Mr. J. H. Hayden, 
conservatory, 29, Poynter-road (rear of); Mr. A. C. 
Houston, conversion into flats, 25, Salisbury-road ; 
Mr. B. H. Dixon, conversion into flats, 22, Norton- 
road ; Messrs. J. Parsons & Sons, for Mr. 8. A Massey, 
detached house, Pembroke - gardens (west side) ; 
Messrs. T. Garrett & Son, for Mr. M. P. Stoneham, 
alterations, 224, St. John’s-road; Mr. A. Farley, for 
=  eemeoe Stores, Ltd., new shop front, 16, Georg:2- 
street. 

KEIGHLEY.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: Two bunga- 
lows, Bradford-road, Riddlesden, for Mr. G. Shepherd ; 
houses, Bradford-road, Riddlesden, for Messrs. W. & 
H. Whitaker ; garage at Brown Mead, Riddlesden, for 
Mr. James Crabtree. 

KETTERING —Plans passed by the U.D.C.: House, 
Headlands, for Mrs. A. Webb; alterations to coffee- 
tavern, Dalkeith-place, for Mr. R. H. Tarry; bay- 
window, Rockingham-road, for Mr. H. E. Hodson ; 
underground petrol-tanks, Dalkeith-place, for Central 
Motor Garage Co., Ltd.; motor shed, Salisbury-street, 
for Mr. H. Bosworth; hut, Wicksteed Park, for Mr. 
Masters. 

LEAMINGTON.—-Plans passed by T.C.: Motor-house 
St. George’s-road, for Mr. Bonniksen ; alterations and 
additions to warehouse, Warwick-street, for Messrs. 
Grimbly Hughes; shop front, 160, The Parade, for 
Messrs. Lipton, Ltd.; club room at the Somerville 
Arms, Campion-terrace, for Messrs. Lucas & Co., Ltd. ; 
additions, 12, George-street, for Mr. J. P. Emersley ; 
and motor house, Gordon-street, for Mr. G. Day. 

LONDON (BERMONDSEY).—Plans passed by B.C.: 
Drainage, at 13, Galleywall-road, Messrs. W. J. Dixon 
& Son, for Messrs. Shuttleworth & Co.; drainage, 
“* Horseshoe” public house, Tower Bridge-road, 
Messrs. Sutton & Dudley, for Messrs. Huggins & Co. ; 
store, 50, Larnace-street, for Mr. W. J. Coughtrey. 

LONDON (CAMBERWELL).—Drainage plans passed by 
B.C.: At 89, Burbage-road, for Messrs. Cook & Co. ; 
at 22 and 24, Acorn-street, for Mr. Wilcox; at 81, 83, 
85, 93, 111 and 113, Peckham Park-road, for Mr. 
Heal; at 7, Cantire-road, for Mr. Clark; at 8 and 10, 
Astbury-road, for Messrs. Marshall, Chalk & Co.; at 
7, Cunard-street, for Mr. Hutchinson; at 73 and 15, 
Dovercourt-road, for McColloch Bros.; at 109, Peck- 
ham Park-road, for Mr. Keep; at Cooper & Budd's 
premises, McDermott-road, for Messrs. Champion & 
Son; at 22-34, Dulwich Village, for Mr. Williams. 

LONDON (CITy).—The licensing justices have sanc- 
tioned plans for rebuilding the “‘ Bell,” 12, Basinghall- 
street, and for proposed alterations in the following 
houses :—*‘* Weavers’ Arms,” 42, Aldermanbury ; 
‘** Elephant,” 119, Fenchurch-street; ‘‘ Pea Hen,” 
Bishopsgate ; ‘‘ King of Denmark,”’ Old Bailey; and 
the “‘ Salisbury Arms,”’ Camomile-street. 

LONDON( HACKNEY).—Garage, Clapton-terrace-mews, 
for Mr. G. J. Clarke; alterations, 2 Springfield, for 
Messrs. Sabey & Son. Drainage plans: At 20, King 
Edward’s-road, for Mr. G. Butters; at 72, Paragon- 
road, for Mr. T. J. W. Lomas; at 32, Downs Park- 
road, for Messrs. W. H. Perren & Son; at 22 and 24, 
Morning-lane, for Mr. F. Burdock; at 30, Castlewood- 
road, for Messrs. R. Brown Bros.; at 18, 20 and 22, 
Norcott-road, for Mr. T. F. Dobell; at 65, Clapton 
Common, for Mr. F. Bull; at 41, Darenth-road, for 
Mr. R. H. Wright; at 26, Pembury-road, for Mr. A. 
Rita; at 143, 145, and 147, Clarence-road, for Messrs. 
R. Brown Bros. 

LONDON (HOLBORN).—A site, bounded by Gower- 
street, Keppel-street and Malet-street, adjoining 
and reserved by the Government for the University 
of London’s new buildings, has been acquired by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the proposed new School 
of Hygiene in Bloomsbury. It includes a residential 
hostel for Bourne & Hollingsworth’s employees, the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, and a number of 

rivate houses. Several months ago the Ministry of 

ealth accepted an offer of £400,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation towards the establishment of a 
vo institute, and it was then stated that the cost 
of maintaining and staffing the school would be £25,000 
a year for the first few years. 

LONDON (LEWISHAM).—Additions to biscuit works, 
Staplehurst-road, for Messrs. J. W. Faulkner. 

LONDON (TILBURY).—Great improvements are fore- 
shadowed in a scheme of the Port of London Authority, 
involving an estimated expenditure of nearly £1,000,000, 
for the special purpose of pores further facilities 
for passenger traffic at Tilbury and constructing a 
jetty 2,000 ft. long and 80 ft. wide. The project, 
which has received the sanction of a Parliamentary 
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Committee, is part of the original programme of the 
Authority involving in all an expenditure of £10,250,000, 
A two-story jetty was part of the scheme, and this 
has been completed. It is now the intention to go 
further down the river and construct a floating stage 
connected with the shore by two main bridges—one 
at the east end and one at the west end—for the use 
of passengers, who would be brought direct to it by 
the liner, without, as at present, having to transfer 
to a tender in mid-stream or go into dock. 

LONDON (WANDSWORTH).—Plans passed by B.C. : 
Mr. W. G. Blewett, redrainage, 26, Greyhound-lane, 
Streatham; Messrs. J. Nash & Sons, Institute, Pir- 
bright-road, Southfield; Mr, E. Stevens, redrainage, 
9 to 25, Smeaton-road, Southfield; Mr. W. F. Good- 
child; drains, 185, Bedford Hill, Balham; Messrs. 
Sampson & Hutchcroft, redrainage, 450 and 452, 
Merton-road, Southfield; Messrs. Leslie & Co., Ltd. 
(i) houses (blocks 49, 50, 51 and 67), in Putney Park- 
lane, Hawkesbury-road and Pleasance-road, Putney ; 
(ii) Council School, Huntingfield-road, Roehampton 
Estate, Putney ; Messrs. Burge & Berry, redrainage, 
33, Eglantine-road, Fairfield; Mr. H. W. T. Richards, 
conversion into flats, 25, Christchurch-road, Streatham ; 
Messrs. Richards-Stone, Ltd., redrainage, 6 and 8, 
Defoe-road, Tooting; Mr. &. Russell, redrainage, 
29, Franciscan-road, Tooting; Mr. 8. F. Farley, 
two shops (108 and 100) Tooting Bec-road, Balham ; 
Mr. H. Skinner, shop, 71, Sedleigh-road, Southfield 
Mr. H. Frost, garage, Brodrick-road, Springfield; 
Mr. E. Frost, redrainage, 10 and 12, Sandown-place, 
Fairfield; Mr. J. Knight, addition, 18, Bramcote- 
road, Putney ; Mr. W. F. Ferne, redrainage, 14, Oxford- 
road, Putney; Messrs. Harw & Co., alterations, 
378, Upper Richmond-road, Putney ; Messrs. Watney, 
Coombe, Reid & Co,, sanitary improvements, ‘* Glou- 
cester Arms,” Larkhall-lane, Clapham North; Mr. 
J. G. Tozer, redrainage, 56 and 58, Sefton-street, 
Putney; Messrs. J. Walker & Son, redrainage, 46, 
Leigham Court-road, Streatham; Messrs, Snelling & 
Rayment, redrainage, 486, Streatham High-road ; 
Messrs, Oakley, Ltd., redrainage, 94 and 96, High- 
street, Putney. 

LOWESTOFT.—Plans passed by T.C.: Messrs, Turner 
Bros., for stable, cart shed, &c., Granville-road ; Mr. 
C. H. Jones, for bacon curing house, &c., Burton- 
street; Messrs. Tuttle & Sons, Ltd., alterations , 
London-road North; Mr. A. Fuller, shed, St. Quentin, 
Chestnut-avenue; Mr. J. Chenery, lock-up shop, 
Beckham-road; Mr. W. J. Boyce, dwelling-house, 
Beccles-road; Mr. L. L. Porter, pair of cottages, 
Carlton-road; Mrs. Alexander, bungalow, Colville- 
road, Oulton Broad; Mrs, M. Culling, dwelling house, 
Sussex-road ; Mrs. B. Hutchings, lock-up shop, South - 
well-road ; Mr. R. Sewell, dwelling-house, The Avenue ; 
Mr. F. Chipperfield, alterations to stable and store, 
Summer-road. 

MAIDSTONE.—Plans passed by T.C.: Loose-road, 
bungalow, for Mr. W. G. Russell ; High-street, additions 
to Carlton Café, for Mr. F. Byner ; Buckland-hill, 
two houses, for Messrs, Clarke & Epps, Tonbridge-road, 
two bungalows with basements, for Mr. R. Lawrence ; 
Romney-place, warehouse and garage with flat over, 
for Mr. John Arkcoll; Arundel-street, additions to 
No. 1, for Mr. D. @. Parks; Springfield Mill grounds, 
bungalow, for Mr. M. Balston; Tonbridge-road dairy, 
for Mr. W. G. Acott; and Albert-street, building. for 
Mr. G. Lock. 

MANCHESTER.—The contracts for the laying of the 
first section of the fourth pipe-line from Thirlmere, in 
the Lake District, to Manchester, have just been laced. 
The cost of the work, which is to be undertaken by the 
Corporation in order further to augment their water 
supply from the Lakes, will be well over £1,000,000. 

ATLOOK.—Mr, Cross, Inspector of the Ministry of 
Health, has held an inquiry into the progress of the 
local sewerage scheme with a view to expediting its 
completion. The work has been in hand about seven 
years, and so far £50,000 has been expended. The 
estimated probable cost is £80,000, of which Matlock 
will receive the charges from the other districts. The 
scheme includes an electricity plant from which it is 
hoped to be able to give surplus for lighting parts of 
the district. 

MExBRO’.—The plans have been approved for 
the rebuilding, after fire, of the Hope Institute and 
Club, Mexbro.’ The architect is Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, 
F.R.L.B.A., 14, Regent-street, Barnsley, and 19, 
St. James’-street, Sheffield. 

PRESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. T. Gardner, 
garage, .Frenchwood-avenue; Mr. J. Higginson, 
garage, Warbury-street; Messrs. Arnold & Sons 
(Pegrams Stores), alterations, Lune-street; Mr. E. J. 
Andrew, offices, garage and showroom, Derby-street ; 
Mr. E. J. Andrew, store shed, Nelson-terrace ; Mr. H. 
Coverdale, for Mr. C. Turville-Petre, new streets, off 
New Hall-lane; Mr. F. Howorth, for Mr. W. Preston, 
néw streets, off Long-lane; Mr. F. Howorth, two 
houses, Woodplumpton-road. 

RHOS.—The Wesleyan Connexion has decided to 
erect a church to seat 250 persons. e 

SLOUGH.—Plans passed by the U.D.C.: Sheds in 
Belgrave-road, for Mr. W. R. Creasey ; new cold store, 
High-street, for Mr. W. Griffin; and bungalow, Upton- 
road, for Mr. T, Bridger. . 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Plans passed by T.C. :—Con- 
servatory, ““ Devon Lodge,” Dundonald-drive, for A. W. 
Wilson ; two houses, Westcliff Park-drive, for C. W. 
Ardley ; conversion of house into shop, 8, London-road, 
for W.C. Iles; garage, Crescent-road, for E. J. Daunter ; 
store shed, 133, Leigh-road, for 8. Cotgrove ; additions, 
“* Brownhill,” Hadleigh-road, for W. T. Eversleigh ; 
two houses and shops, Glendale-gardens, for D. E. 
Kerridge; bungalow, Coleman’s-avenue, for J. 
Richardson; house, Herschell-road, for H. Dutton ; 
garage, “‘ Mostyn,” First-avenue, for Mr. Brackenbury ; 
eight houses, Fairleigh-drive, for J. Snell; bay window, 
The Leas, for R. T. Howard; conversion of four houses 
into shops, Hurst Villas, Southchurch-road, for J. C. 
Ingram; two houses, Kingswood-chase, for J. G. 
Daniels; additions, rear of 99, West-road, for F. A, 
Hughes ; conservatory, First-avenue, for W. H. Knight ; 


* Bee alzo our List of Contracts, Competitions, etc. 
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two bungalows, Crossfield-road, for A. Paston; two 
bungalows, Glenberrvie-drive, for T. W. Lucas; nine 
houses, Shorefield-gardens, for J. Marsland ; two houses 
and garages, London-road, for A. W. Osborne; con- 
servatory, Westborough-road, for P. & D. Barham ; 
additions, 98, Hamlet Court-road, for R. Havens; four 
houses, Swanage-road, for A. Perry; one bungalow, 
Nelson-road, for W. Back; one bungalow, Acacia- 
drive, for Mr. Braithwaite; additions to garage, 29, 
The Strand, Southchurch-road, for W. Price & Son ; 
additions, ‘“‘ Homestead,” Victoria-avenue, for W. 
Wallace ; five houses, Burges-road, for C. Matthews ; 
one house, Tyrone-road, for J. Wilson; one bungalow, 
Lansdowne-avenue, for M. Kempen ; house, Inverness- 
avenue, for C. R. Saunders; bungalow, Acacia-drive, 
for Mrs. M. F. David; garage, 15, Macdonald-avenue, 
for R. Havens; garage. Fairleigh-drive, for W 

Bolton ; two houses, Fairleigh-drive, for G. Spurgeon ; 
two houses, Marine-avenue, for A. Butt; additions, 
** Heston,” Cliffsea-grove, for Mr. Boyst ; seven houses, 
Chadwick-road, for A. J. Cross; house, Crowstone-road 
8., for L. H. Floate; garage, ‘‘ Mud End,’”’ Lansdowne- 
avenue, for W. L. Rollings; two houses, Eastwood- 
road, for W. Robinson; bungalow, Underwood-square, 
for J. R. Marshall; two flats, Westborough-road, for 
A. re bungalow, Nelson-road, for E. A. Brough: 
ton; bungalow, Honiton-road, for Mrs. E. Toynton ; 
conversion of house into two shops 555, London-road, 
for E. J. Simons; store, ** Joki,’ Northview-drive, for 
J. Freeman; additions, 35, Sutton-road, for J. W. 
Westwood ; additions to shop, 118, South-avenue, for 
R. Burgess; bungalow, Fairfax-drive, for W. C. Ginn ; 
additions, 113, Hamlet Court-road, for M. Longman ; 
alterations and additions, St. Helen’s-road, for Fogdens, 
Ltd.; conversion of warehouse into shop, Wenham- 
drive, for G. E. Wells; two lock-up shops, Pleasant- 
road, for Primitive Methodist Home of Rest ; additions, 
The Esplanade, Westcliff, for J. Gaillard; five shops, 
Station-road, Westcliff, corner of San Remo Parade, 
for F. A. & E. J. Ramuz; six shops, Station-road, 
Westcliff, corner of Palmerston-road, for F. A, Ramuz; 
conversion of workshop into two houses and shops, 
London-road, for R. H. Pennell; ‘alterations and 
a Lothian House,” Park-crescent, for Mrs. 
. N. Wa 


STAINFORTH.—The plans have been approved for 
the erection of a new house and business premises, 
Church-road, Stainforth, near Doncaster. e archi- 
tect is Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, 19, St. James’-street, 
Sheffield.——The plans have been approved for the 
erection of a large —. Silver-street, Stainforth, near 
Doncaster, for Messrs. Barnes Bros. The architect is 
Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, F.R.I.B.A., 14, Regent-street, 
Barnsley, and 19, St. James’-street Sheffield. ——The 
plans have been opgeened by the Thorne U.D.C. and 
also by the County Hall, Wakefield, for the erection of 
a new cinema, at Stainforth, near Doncaster. The 
architects are Messrs. Hopkinson & Co., Bridge-street, 


Worksop. 

SWANSEA.—Plans passed by T.C.: Welsh Baptist 
Church, Cecil-street, nsetton, for the Rev. Hermas 
Evans ; two houses, Swansea-road, Dunvant, for Messrs. 
C. Cole and W. Nicholas; additions, 4, Springfield 
Gardens, Mynyddbach, for Mr. J. T. Morgan ; wash- 
house, Neath-road, Peniel Green, for Mr. T. Hall; 
bungalow, Hendrefoilan-road, Sketty, for Mr. Daniel 
Williams ; garage, Llanllienwen-road, Moriston, for Mr. 
oom Rowe ; bungalow, Bayswater-road, Sketty, 
for Mr. 8. Spring ; bungalow, Bayswater-road, Sketty, 
for Mr. W. 8S. Squires; bay window, Limeslade Bay, 
for Mr. T. Roderick; garage, 15, Aylesbury-road, 
Brynmill, for Mr. W. Harding; alterations and addi- 
tions, 212, Oxford-street, for Mr. H. A. Leak; two 
houses, Oystermouth-road, Blackpill, for Mr. James 
Harris ; store, Neath-road, Landore, for Messrs. Watts 
Brothers; workshop, Armine-road, Fforestfach, for 
Mr, T. M. J ones ; additions, 4, Vicarage-terrace, St. 
Thomas, for Messrs. 8: Edwards; lavatory accommo- 
dation, 8, College-street, for Mr. Sidney Heath ; work- 
shop, 39 and 40, Malvern-terrace, Br 1, for Messrs. 
Linnard Brothers; one house, 22, Bryn-street, Bryn- 
hyfryd, for Mr. Phillip Francis; ‘building, 22, Wind- 
street, for Messrs. Dann & Co.; one house, Cwmbath- 
road, Morriston, for Mr. James Knoyle; additions, 2, 
Castie-street, Mumbles, for Mr. Arthur Jones ; addi- 
tions, 32, Approach-road, Manselton, for Mr. George 
Weaver ; six houses, Hadland-terrace, West Cross, for 
Mr. A. Beer; garage, Hazlemere-road, Coedsaeson, for 
Mr. Llewelyn Thomas; one house, Carmarthen-road, 
Cockett, for Mr. J. W. Davies ; shop front, 14, Uplands- 
crescent, for Mr. C, Green; additions, ‘‘ Summerland,” 
Caswell, for Miss C. M. Davies; additions, 19, Vivian- 
road, Sketty, for Mr. D. Matthews; bungalow, Hen- 
drefoilan-road, for Mr. J. E. Owen. 

WORKINGTON.—A scheme has been prepared for 
the development of Workington Dock. It will cost 
from two to two and a half million pounds. The 
scheme, says the Cumberland Evening Mail, has already 
the recommendation of the advisory trade committee, 
and is only awaiting the sanction of the Treasury. 


FIRES, 

BoGNor.—Great damage has been done by fire to 
the Peacock Bakeries in High-street and Bedford-street. 

COWDENBEATH.—Fire broke out at No. 11, Pit, 
Lumphinnans Colliery, and caused damage estimated 
3 — to the scaffolding and giggering machine in 

e pit. 

DONCASTER.—Damage to the extent of several 
thousand pounds has been caused by a fire at Eden- 
thorpe Hall, a well-known Yorkshire mansion a few 
miles from Doncaster. The mansion formerly be- 
longed to Earl Fitzwilliam, but had lately been sold, 
and was untenanted. Edenthorpe Hall was for,many 
years the residence of the late Lord Auckland: 

PaISLEY.—An outbreak of fire in the engineenny 
workshop of Messrs. Campbell & Calderwood, Murray- 
—_ Paisley, resulted in damage estimated at about 

) . ° 
™* STOWMARKET.—Extensive damage has been done by 
fire to the premises of Messrs. Ccoper & Cooper, seed 
cleaners. 

Yarrow.—The kirk has been destroyed by[fire. 
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TRADE NEWS. 


The Industrial Publicity Bureau announce 
that they have transferred their offices from 
Cardiff to 40, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham, 
which will be the permanent headquarters. 


The portable conveyor manufactured by 
Messrs. Winget, Ltd. (London), is of the ad- 
justable type, and consists of an endless belt, 
carried by two driving drums, one of which also 
tightens the belt as necessary _A series of free 
rollers, placed at intervals, act as guides for the 
belt, and at the same time raises its edges in 
such a way as to give it a trough shape, thus 
keeping the materials in the centre of the belt. 
The framework is of lattice girder construction, 
which has the great advantage of combining 
lightness with the maximum of rigidity. This 
framework is mounted on an underframe de- 
signed for easy adjustment. 


% Messrs. L. M. Waterhouse Electric Co. (19, 
Rathbone-place, London, W.), forward us details 
of their new surflex wiring system, which has 
been introduced to meet the present-day re- 
quirements of economical yet efficient wiring. 
This was designed by Mr.: L: M. Waterhouse, 
who was responsible for the design and intro- 
duction of the Simplex Conduit System, and 
who, for the past twenty-three years and until 
quite recently, was managing director and 
engineer to Simplex Conduits, Limited, 


A large number of the steel-framed concrete 
buildings, fittings, &c., which formed the North 
Camp of the two military camps at Ripon 
during the war have been purchased for removal 
by Messrs. Haigh Wilson & Co., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, from the Disposals Board, and dis- 
mantling operations, which will provide occupa- 
tion for a large number of workers for a 
considerable period, have already begun. 


We have received a pamphlet from the Sussex 
Brick & Estates Co. Ltd., 52, North-street, 
Horsham, Sussex, giving interesting results of 
tests of the firm’s vitrified engineering brick. 


The Directors of Bell’s United Asbestos Co.» 
Ltd. (London), after providing for Income Tax 
and Corporation Profits Tax, recommend to the 
shareholders at the general meeting to be held on 
May llth, 1922, the payment of a balance 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per share on the ordinary 
shares, which, with the interim dividend paid 
in October last, makes a total distribution of 
10 per cent. for the year. The amount to be 
placed to reserve is £8,000, and the amount to be 
carried forward is £34,013 9s. 1d. 


Messrs. J. H. Tucker & Co., Ltd., of King’s- 
road, Tyseley, Birmingham, announce that from 
Monday next, May 1, their London offices and 
stores will be removed from 217, Shaftesbury- 
avenue to 101, Dean-street, W.1. In addition 
to greatly increased stock accommodation, the 
new premises will. provide showrooms in which a 
display of “Tucker ”’ accessories, ironclad gear, 
and switch gear will be shown, as well as 
demonstrations of the many different controls 
available by the use of different types of 
“ Tucker ” switches. 





—_ 
— 





Economic Rents. 


The Scottish National Housing and Town- 
Planning Congress on Friday last, in Glasgow, 
called on the Government to fix an economic 
rent for State-aided working-class houses, and 
to arrange a periodical review of these rents. 


Town-Planning at Elland. 


Mr. Benson Greenall, an Inspector from the 
Ministry of Health, conducted an inquiry at 
Elland last week into an application by the 
Urban authority for approval of a preliminary 
statement of proposals for the development of 
a town-planning scheme. There was no 
opposition to the general principles, though 
some criticism and suggested improvements 
were offered by the representatives of four local 
property owners. 


Ke 
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THE INSTITUTE OF 
CLAYWORKERS. 


Visit to Pillinge Brick Works. 


Tue President and members of the Institute 
of Clayworkers accepted the invitation of 
Messrs. B. J. Forder & Son, Ltd., to visit their 
Pillinge Brick Works on Tuesday last, when 
the party was given facilities for the inspection 
of the whole works, and the complete process 
of brickmaking from the digging of the clay 
to the finished article. 

After making a round of the plant, the 
visitors, numbering about 130, assembled in the 
Institute where they partook of a lunch, 
presided over by Mr. P.. M. Stewart, J.P., 
O.B.E., Managing Director of Messrs. B. J. 
Forder & Son, Ltd. 

Mr. H. J. C. Johnston (Leeds), President of 
the Institute of Clayworkers, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Messrs. Forder & Son, said 
that the Pillinge Brick Works were the largest 
in Great Britain and Ireland, he did not know 
whether they had any larger ones in America ! 
What impressed him most was the class of 
workmen and the good feeling which existed 
between them and their employers. 

Major Hill, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said that in America it was the practice to turn 
out a certain quantity of bricks and then close 
down the works until it was time to make again. 
There the workmen were of a different class 
and were treated differently from those over 
here. In this country they wanted to treat 
their employees in such a way that they would 
wish to stay with them throughout their working 
existence. 

In supporting, Alderman Parry said they 
were passing through a very uncomfortable 
period in not getting so much work out of their 
employees as in former times. He congratu- 
lated Mr. Stewart. on the general arrangement 
of his works, where everything was being done 
to save expense, and at the same time to gain 
the greatest benefit. There was a bright 
future before them and he did not think they 
should throw their bricks upon the market at @ 
loss. His advice was to hold on to stocks 
until trade revived. 

The vote was carried with musical ionours, 
to which Mr. P. M. Stewart responded. He 
said when the war closed the works were almost 
ruined, even the roofs were in. They borrowed 
machinery everywhere they could, and when the 
tide turned, they did not know how they were 
going to keep going. Since then every machine 
had been reconstructed, and the old steam plant 
had been. scrapped in favour of gas engines, 
which had resulted in a considerable saving on 
the first year’s working. They had tried to 
overcome the greatest difficulty of the clay- 
maker—climatic conditions—and had endea- 
voured to get an efficiency which was equally 
high: in summer and winter.. They were 
passing through a difficult phase, and he did not 
anticipate that they would see a good time until 
the general position in industry was more 
settled and satisfactory. As long as there was 
such enormous taxation there was no likelihood 
of seeing anything like prosperity. 

Votes of Thane to the staff of the firm and 
the officials of the Institute, for the excellent 
arrangements made for the visit, were passed 
by acclamation. 


_~_——.— <> -— - 


Obituary. 


The death is recorded of Mr. Arthur Jones, 
contractor, Wynns House, Pontypridd. The 
deceased gentleman succeeded his father, the 
late Mr. Thomas Jones, in the business. He 
was forty years of age and leaves a widow and 
two children. 

The death is announced of Mr. Arthur Richard 
John, of Dowanlas, Mountain Ash, son of the 
late Mr. John John, a well-known Aberdare 
Valley builder and contractor, who was himse 
in the building trade. Lately he had acted a8 
head of the Government Public Works Dept. 
in Sangeo, E. Africa, and his death occurred 


at Sangeo, E. Africa, on March 23. 
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BRICKS, &c, 


Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


r 
oh 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 
Since our last issue several prices have been revised.—Ed.] 


WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


up to London Bridge. £ s. d. 

BO BIGGS. ccccicccccesscce ee So 42 0 

Per 3000, Delivered at London Goods Stations 

Flettone, at £ 4g. £ 4. 

King’s Cross 3 5 0 Best Blue 

Do. grooved for Pressed Staffs. 10 1 6 
plaster...... 3 7 0 Do. Bullnose .. 1011 6 

Do, Bullnose .. 4 0 O Blue Wire Cuts 8 1 6 

Best Stourbridge ~ bricks :— 
2¢ in os an 0 ak « «ws BS 

GLAZED BRicks— 

Best = White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 3210 0 
ivory, and D’ble Headers 2910 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers ., 24 0 a two Ends .. 33 10 0 

Headers. ...... 23 10 @ Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End .... 34 10 0 
nose and 4}in. Splays and 
i ee 3010 0 Squinte... 32 0 0 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 

and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hatd 

Glaze, £3 10s, extra over white. 

8s. d. 

Thames Ballast ........ 14 0 r yard, 

| Seskeaepliaataniehen 17 0 y ae delivered 

Thames Sand .......... — ee . Ss 2 miles 

Best Washed Sand ...... es. « radius 

fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete .....- a eo om ton. 
in. “ - D0 wy w 
Per ton delivered in London oni in full van we 

s. d. 

Best Portland Cement. British Standard 
Specification | ae 3 10 - 228 © 
63/6 alongeide at Vauxhall in 80- #. lots. 

Ferrocrete per ton ext. on above oe ° 10 0 

NoTE.—The sacks are charged at 1s. 9d. each and 


credited at 1s. 6d. each if returned in good condition 


within three months, carriage paid. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 
Grey Stone Lime 61s. 0d. 

and Central districts. 


2 8 O at riy. depot. 
per ton delivered in City 


Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cke 37s. 8d. per ton at rly. dpt, 


STONE. 

Bari SroNE—delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 

Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft. cube 

= do. delivered on road wagons at Nine Elms 

Jepot 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, @.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G. WwW. k., per ft. cube 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per ft. cube.. ....----s6. eevee 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 


Nore.—d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 


average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
YORK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quatity. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

—W eee Per Ft. Supe: 
8 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ” 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) o 
2in. to 2 in. sawn one side slabs 

(random sizes) ........-. oeeevecse @ 

1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto . pesaensatiek % 
Harp Yorr— 

Delivered at any Goods Station Kgotee. 
Scappled random blocks .......- Per Ft. Cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes rh 40ft. 

PES wssconcennvane ---.--Per Ft. Super 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto ” 
‘in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 
~ 4 di dit 

n. 


eoeeeeeeee 


itto, 0 ’ 
self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 


WOOD. 
GOOD BUILDING 
inches 8. 
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PLAIN EDGE FLOORING, 


20/- 
22 

35) 
32/6 
44/- 


lnches 


te eeeeee Ce ee eee eres eeeesere 
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TONGUE 
Redes D AND GROOVED 


ij “aaaen Coccccccccccccoccese 


44/- 


d. 


3 23 
3 63 
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4 
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FLOORING, 
25/- per square 
32/6 


63 


11} 
03 
ft. 
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ee 


Inches 
x 2 


BATTENS. 


Ce ee eerste ree ee eeeeee 


25/- 


SAWN LATIIS. 


Per bundle 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... 
2 in. do. 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asincn .... 
Cuba Mahogany 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). per load.. 
American Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube .. 
Best Scotch Glue, per ewt. 
Liquid Glue, per cwt.. 


0 2 
0 3 


3 
6 
62 10 0 
016 0 to 
7 2 0 to 
418 0 to 


SLATES. 


lst quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc In 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 “ 1,200. 


” 


Terre eee eee eee ee) 


17/6 per square 
22/6 


8. d. 
3 0 per 100 ft, 


04 0 
v 3 0 
0 2 6 
0 3 0 
0 4 «0 
55 0 0 
018 0 
6 0 0 


s. d. 

Best Blue Bangor Slates, 24 by 12........ “6 10 9 
- " i: i 32 ree 42 5 O 
First quality ai 2. 39 0 0 
os Zz Erte .i.ccce0 = © 

Best Blue Portmadoce 20 by 10........ 31 16 0 
a os 2.3 26 6 O 

Firet quality on SO Picscceces 23 2 6 
” a 16 by 10........ 22 0 0 

pe pee J) eee 2 s. 

Per 1,000 

TILES, f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or <£ s. d 
Staferdshice districs.....ccccccccccecs . 0 0 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 715 0 
Ornamental ditto .........ssce0e Sennen : 7 4 


Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) 


METALS. 


Joists, GIRDERS, &0., TO LONDON STaTION PER TON— 
£ 


R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted 


Plain Compound Gisdess 2000. .cccces 


” 


In’ Roof Work 
WROUGHT IRON TUBES AND 


Stanchions 


FITTINGs— 


(Discount off List for let of not less than £15 net value 
delivered direct from Works. 5 per cent. less above 


gross discounts, 
London Stocks.) 


carriage forward if sent from 


Tubes, Fittings, Flanges. 

(all sizes). Up to 2”,Over2”. Upto2”. Over2’ 

Gas ....66 % ..50% 55% ..60% 65 % 

Water ..50 % .. 45 % 50 % .. 55 % 60 % 

Steam ..45 %..4190% 46% ..30% 55% 
Galv’d— 

Gas ..45 % .. 424% 474% .. 524% 574% 

Water 374% .. 374% 424% .. 478% 524% 

Steam 274% .. 324% 374% «+ 424% 474% 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL Pirks— London " Prices ex works. 
Bends, stock Branches, 


- —s stock angles. 
& « 
2 r yd. in 6fts plain 3 108 ’s 2s & @ 
of a. “itted e . ae . £2 > oe 
3 in. oo o . oe é@ .. §.§ 
3} in. pa ‘ on o = 
4 in. "6 103: ~~ oe 8 0 
RAIN- WATER PiPEs, &O. Bends, stock Branches, 
pe. angles. stock angi-s. 
2 Si 8. d. 8s. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fta. plain ~_ © 2 8 
23 Ag z vs 2 4 ; = 
3 in. “ -~ ss &.. he 43 
3h in. ns ea w«% ’ 4 5 O 
4 in. es «ot 9 7 1h. SS 
L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES.—9 ft. length. London Prices 
per yd.: ¢in., 5/9. .. 5in., 7/2. .. 6in., 8/9, 
Per “a in London. 
RON— £ 6 a¢ 
. Common Bars .. --.-.. 13 10 0 to 1410 vu 
Staffordshire Crown Bars 
good merchant quality 4 19 Oo ., 1510 0 
Staffordshire ** Marked 
Bars”? .ccoeeees eg Cee Oe og Se ee 
Mild Steel Bars .....--. 1210 0 .. 1310 O 
Steel Bars. Ferro-Concret« 
quality, basis price 1210 0 .. 1310 
Hoop Iron, basis price 17 0 O .. 18 O Q 
Gaivanised 3100 .. 8 0 Q 
soft Steel Sheets, Black— . 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 15 0 0 16 0 0 
” ” oy g. 16 0 0 17 0 O 
“ 6 g. 1710 0 .. 1910 0 
Sheets Fiat Best dott Steel, C.K. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft. to 20 g. 2100. 2200 
Ordinary sizes, é6ft. by 
oft. 3ft. to 22 g. 
and ae gk aan gees mie DB «xs 23 0 O 
Ordinary yy 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft.to 26g... 24 0 26 0 0 
Fiat and Galvanised Corrugated rein Se 
rdin sizes, 6 [t, to 
. oft, 20 ¢. giv ciea aie 2110 0 a 2210 oO 
Ordinary “eens. 6ft. to 
oft. 22 g. and 24¢. 22 0 0 a 23 00 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
Of. 26 G. cccccce- 00 -~ 2°90 





METALS (Continued). 

Per ton in Lendon. 

8. a. 4 4 

Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. to 


20g. and thicker .. 27 0 0 « 2 ah 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 

22g.and24¢..... 2300 ., 2 0 0 
= Bott Steel Sheets, 

fT SEE se. ..« =». 

Cut Natla 3in, to 6in. 2410 0 oe 25 19 9 


(under 3in. usual trade extras.) 

METAL WINDOWS—Standard sizes suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 1/7 
to 1/10 per foot suver. 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London, 


L¥aD—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. sa dé 
RT Sieseeunadi ae 35 0 0 - 
He e in coils ...... oes 35 0 :O- co _ 
, o0téneee _ -— 2 = _ 
tome _ ees = - - 


NoTeE—Country delivery, 30s, per ton extra ; lots under 


5 cwt., Is. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28. 
owt. extra, ion 
ead, ex London oom, 
pat Mills. rton}20 9 O 
O., eX country, carriage )} » _ 
forwatd...... per age jor oS% « 
CoppErr— 
Strong Sheet ....per Ib. oS 2 8 va - 
Thin a ua 02 4 > - 
Copper nails .... ,, 0 2 3% = 
Copper wire ....  ,, 024 .. wed 
TIN—English Ingots ,, 019 - 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ _,, 0 010 - 
|) ee a 0 1 0 - 
Blowpipe ...... ea 9 1 8 2 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATKS OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft 

15 oz. fourths .... 43d. 3820o0z. fourths own aia. 
oo WEE Se uces Mo » thirds .... 

21 ,, fourths .... 644, Obscured Sheet, 1602. 74. 

» SD «stews 63d. 21 ,, od, 

26 .. fourths 7id. Fluted and} 15 ,, 11d 

a <~ “eee 83d. Knamelied} 21 ,, 1/2 

Extra price according to size and substance for 


squares cut from stock, 
SNGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. per Ft. 
DI a incikn 406040 s0beeseseneeeeus 43d. 
i PE cen kncdteaenseceeent a 6d. 
= CSC eReaieatetonst: ae | 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippoly te, and small and large 


Flemish white ...........0.s-+ee+++- 7d. 
BE SN 66.00 6.0005066500068066000008 wr 
Rolled Sheet ob Sb Se heen es cecveus oevdutese d. 
White Rolled en eeneeenes 5h. 
Vinted >. seneneeee . TEA. 
Cast Plate is same price as rough ‘rolled. 
PAINTS, &c. £ 8. d, 
Raw Linseed Oli 4 ipes...... per gallon 0 4 2 
” ” ” arrelé .... ” 0 4 3 
ed ve ie in drums .... mt 0 4 6 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... pas 047 
in drums .... oa 049 
Turpentine mn barrels .......... a 06 9 
- in drums (10 gall.) . 07 0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton54 6 0O 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 

GENUINE Waite LEAD PAINT— 
“Father Thames,” “Nine Elms,” 
“Park.” “Supremus” and other best 
yong (in 14 ib. tins) not less than 5 ewt. 


WOES cccccscceeses ---pertondelivered 76 0 OU 

Red ak Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 37 @ OG 
Best Linseed Oil BU éecesese per cwt. O17 O 
POT 0.05 06506 ncenecoceoeess per ewt. O15 6 
Siz. XD Quality... 022220. vacan kn. 0 4 6 
VARNISHES, &e. Pf #gllou. 

Oak Varnish....... $o600608se0 0000 Outside 015 0 
CD 6600.006060000080088 - ditto 017 3 
Fine Copa: esececescossecesoccso Ge 68 CUE CG 
Pale Copal ..... 400000 occscees Ge oS OS 
Pale Copal C arriage eeeeescese ecoe Geo 1 6 
Best GAO = cecccecce 9048448 .-. ditto 114 6 
Floor Varnish....... 6000000608 --. Inside 0 19 0 
Sl I ED odicaneedseesse ---- ditto 018 6 
fine Copal Cabinet .,........... .-. ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal flatting ............. --- ditto 10 6 
Mase GEyine OOK .occcccccccecces ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard drying Oak ............ ditto 019 9 
Fine Copal Varnish ........ ete Se hk. Goe 
Pale GIO cccce $eesesedesasess Ge tt BS 
Best GIO .cccccccceccccctccce GOO 863 HG CG 
Best Japan Gold Size..... ovecccevecce oo ORS 
NN - O18 OC 
Oak and Mebeenay Stain (water) .... eo Ba a 
Brunswick Bla sdbeeee n¥euseceneses . oe 2 
Berlin Black..... ieeebewsehesieebeeess - OB 6 
Knotting (patent) ......... oneneseeee so» O86 
French and Brush Polish ......... oseces 1 8 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine .............. 013 6 
Cuirass- Black Ename! ...............+. o 7 ' 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER and is copy right. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possibile, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highe-t 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.* 





EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 8. d. 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yardcube 15 6 

EOE Sitckideddendevabennsrs<eeeees 1» 1 9 

Add for every additional depth of 6ft. ........ be ™ 1 0 

Planking and strutting to trenches ............ per foot super 0 7 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring ie a 1 2 

CONCRETOR. 

Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 .. per yardcube 42 0 

Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ ‘a % 9 6 

Add if in floors 6 in. thick ........0ccccccscces ” ” 3 10 

ED ik ke dsciidinek denmeneaendne ° - 49 

Be Pee 8s Bs 6 oc ccsccscsseccesss. . 12. 0 

Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 

RE dc 6ntienstasbrewieusantnnssere ” 4 0 
BRICKLAYER. 

Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £ ed. 

See ere rs or ae ere perrod 38 10 0 

ie eee ewan eeiesn ies % 810 0 

Add if in Staffordshire blues .................. js 25 10 O 

Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... ~~ 310 0 

FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
MEE vs ecrecrsdouecsonsseenqseses per ft. super 0 0 1} 
POINTING. 
Neat flat strucks or weathered joint............ » 99 0 0 3 
ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings .............. »~ 0 O 1I¥ 

FR re re rene are ao 0 111 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

DED § sevcbscctadeeessenbbenaeees o © 06 8 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... ” 0 1 5 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .... each 1 10 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks .............. - 56 5 0 
ASPHALTER. 8. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course ............ per yardsup. 7 6 

Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... “ - ll 8 

# inch on flats in two thicknesses.............. ” ” 8 6 

fo IRE AEC ay ROS 5 a eee per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high .............. eoee ” ” 1 4 

MASON 

York stone templates fixed ...............06: perfootcube 16 3 

Pe NE Wn cd scdsecesccscccccsese i — 28 6 

Bath stone and all labour fixed .............. o » 15 0 

oo eee m ” 23 0 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in, lap, including nails.... per square 75 0 
Do. 20in. x 10 in. Do. Do. crue ‘é 87 0 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. ene 9 90 0 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Per Ce vc cctcsccsecncscesceaves per foot cube 6 6 
Do. Or eee ae 7 Ps 7 6 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... a ms 7 6 
DUE SS cick gemeapedsewanner eens ” ” 9 6 
2” 9g 1,” | 2” 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 42/- | 48/- | 56/- | 85/- 
Vlat centering for concrete floor, in- s. d. 
cluding struts or hangers — | (Us kipsieacnea mem eee 60 0 
BM COOMEM sc ccsnccessivn per th. GOP... csccsscencoses 1 6 
Centresfor arches ..........e.0; a=  “vaiperenbucsinisdeetenteirs 2 0 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... PE TT TTT LTT TTT 1 3 
FLOORING. 2’ a 1}’ 1}” 
Deal-edges shot .............. per sq. 49/~ | 58/- | 67/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... ” 54/- | 65/- | 72/- 
Do. matchings ........ccc00; ~ 45/- | 55/- 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/3 | 2/9 


SASHES AND FRAMES. . d 
One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 1 11 
Two Do. Do. Do. er »» * 2 43 
Add for fitting and fixing .................00. ” 0 6 
Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 

linings, 14 in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 

hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

squares double hung, double hung with pul- 


leys, lines and weights ; average size........ » o 4 6 
; DOORS. | Be | A | = 
e wo-panel square tramed ............ per ft.sup.| 2/6 9] 2/11 
Four:panel Ree eae a 2/10}; 3/2| 3/5 
Two-panel moulded both sides ........ »» 3/2 | 3/5] 3/8 
Four-panel Do. Do. ameese~ » 3/6 | 3/9| 4/- 





* These prices apply to new buildings only. They cover superintendence-by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the prime cost witho 





CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 


s. 4d, 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated .............- perfootcube [4 6 
1” l }’ 11° 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... perft.sup.; 1/9; 1/10) 2/1 
Deal shelves and bearers ....... oe ~ 1/6 1/8 |} 1/ll 
Add if cross tongued  ............-. is 2d. 2d 2d. 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and i 13” | 13° | 2° | 23° 


including rough brackets ...... | 2/1 
Deal strings wrot on both | 
sides and framed ..........-.| 1/8; 2/—] 2/2/ 2/8) — 








s ¢@ 
Housings for steps and risers ..........4. e ee each 0 11 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x ld im. .........- eee ee ». per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... 9» ”» 6 0 
BADE COMBOS cae cccnccccesccsccccscccsceses * “ 11 10 
Add if wrenthed ......csccccccccsscccccecces * - 23 9 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
eee oo Sea ee ere 2/4 
Sash fasteners ...........- 114d. | Mortice locks ............ 5/3 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 | Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays............ 1/2 letting in to floor and 
Cupboard locks .......... 1/5 making good .......... 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. de 
Rolled steel jolste ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces percwt.19 0 
Plain compound girders ...........eeeeeeeeeccceeee - 22 0 
Do. NE Ccsicen sie eeeoweceeswse~es a 25 0 
RE SE cgbeapaeeeseevesackerte census rescees «a 30 0 


RAIN- WATER GOODS. 














3” 4” 5° 6” 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run) 1/11) 2/43) 3/7] 4/- 
Ogee Do. Do. - ” 2/44] 3/1 | 3/10) 4/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... om 2/9 | 3/7 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each 4/4) 5/11 
Do. stopped ends .......... ne L/1l} 2/44) 3/7] 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... ‘a 2/2 | 2/7 | 3/10| 4/3 
PLUMBER. « & 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... percwt. 56 0 
Do. Do. SPP re err ‘a 52 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 4 
Welt foimt ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccces perft.run. 0 6 
Soldered seam ....... oh Dai ghee igs ak eok cig cae s “<< 1 lO 
Copper nailing ....ceee.-eee-eeeeceeee Seoscceres os 07 


Drawn lead waste per ft. run 10d. | 1/6 1/9 | 3/1 3/10 
Do. service ,, 1/5 1/11 | 2/3 3/6 


Do. soil " 6/2 
Bends inlead pipe each 3/3 8/2 
Soldered stop ends __,, 1/2 1/ 2/1 2/0 1 3/s 


Red lead joints .... ,, ild. | 1/- 1/3 1/1] | 2/4 4/10 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- 4/11 | 6/6 9,9 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing screws ...... i 14/7 |19/6 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 6/4 | 9/7 15/4 |41/- 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 |17/2 | 25/8 |64/- 




















PLASTERER. 8 

Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup. 3 2 
Do. Do. PED. Secceesesececs elf 3 4 

Do. Do. KOGM'S cocccccscccvceses » ” 47 
BER ARIOEE 6400 0c0tscccdescccseseenesss ” 1 8 
EE, da cccncwatsesewssaddte wees a ” 3 0 
Portland cement screed .........ccecccccccces » ” 2 9 
Do. plain face Coecccesescccsccceceeeecesee ” ” 4 6 
I OD BE oc ccccccses. coccsesscoes perlgirth 9 3 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings ..........+- per yard sup. 6 4 

GLAZIER. 

OD ARIE, 600000 cskcsvenccdenencdoeens perfoot sup. ! | 
26 oz. i , ssedsctsveevessdnengecencees a 1 4 
EL cccieisteeressesedevnoneséess . 1 8 
Bim. rolled plate ........cccccccccccccccccces » ” 1 0 
} in. rough rolled or cast plate ........+++e-+0- ” ” &. 
} in. wired cast plate ...........eeeeeeeeereee - ” 1 i 
PAINTER. ea 

Preparing and distempering, 2 coats ........+. ‘per yard sup | | 
POU OU PUM oc ccccccccvdccesnccsces » 6 a 8 
eee ee RR err os 01! 
Do. DOD occcvaceveserseseesencee » - 1 5 

Do. DOOMED ow ncccccvcesseseceeeuses » : - 2 

Do. SY «écshdiuscdescows Meeees a 3 = 
EE. Se ieee nsccnmbosspeteectoess ees és - 2 bd 

ENE ives cniacesscnmscdanasae sone’ = Pe ss 
DE hie pisiabvertenssivaaeoreoenkerdeesse ——— 0 4 
SE ac eachingeshiniuabpceadeeeededteess ot id 
BE. pc cocesccsdeccesdgpececcessoeceeeres ” ” 1 4 
WORE on cc ccccccsspeveesoscceseseses perfoot sup. 0 10} 
French polishing ......cccccccccccccccccccees :. » 1 3 
Preparing for and hanging paper ......-..++++- per piece 2/-to 4/- 


ut establishment charges. A 


percentage of 14 should be added for Bmployers’ Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts and from is. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance. The whole of we 
information given on this page is copyright. 














feel Peas 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this h 
ee ee eee ee a ee 
not later than Tuesday evening. 
*Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
2 Denotes recommended for acceptance, 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 








ALDEBURGH.—For reconstruction of Council 
School, for the East Suffolk County Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. J. Webb, Committee’s Architect, County 
Hall, Ipswich :— 


G. R. Allen, Wickham Market £4,174 15 6 
J. NOME, BOWER .cccceccce 4163 0 0 
Geo. Chandler, Woodbridge .. 4125 0 10 
L. J. Cundall, Ipswich ...... 4,100 0 OV 
A. J. Gibbons, Ipswich ...... 3,589 16 0 
G. A. Kenney & Sons, Ipswich 3,494 0 0 
Pollard & Skerritt, Ipswich .. 3,304 0 0 
S. E. Hodge, Bury St. Edmunds 3,297 0 0 
National Building Guild, Ltd., 

DD cc taacndinakdine 3,290 0 O 
E. Howes, Bury St. Edmunds 3,218 0 0 
Frank A. Roper, Ipswich .... 3,148 0 0 
Win. C. Reade, Aldeburgh.... 3,056 0 0 
A. Gibbs, Leiston .......... 889 0 0 

*Smyth Bros., Leiston ........ 2,669 0 0 


ALNWICK.—For erection of War Memorial of 
Greenlaw quarried stone on Howorth stone steps at 
the Column Field, for the War Memorial Committee :— 

*J. G. Green & Sons, Alnwick...... £725 15 


BANKFFOSFELEN.—For additions at Council 
School, for the’ Carmarthenshire C.C. Mr. W. V. 
Morgan, County Architect, Carmarthen :— 
John Bros., Carmarthen £1,225 0 0 
Thomas Davies, Llanelly 1,200 0 0 
*E. E. Richards, Kidwelly 1,108 14 0 


BLAYDON.—For erection of 40 houses at Chopwell, 
for the U.D.C. The Surveyor, Blaydon :— 


Robert D. Ramage Langholm ...... £31,913 
Wm. Whariton & Sons, Ryton .... 29,914 
E. R. Davison, Blaydon .......... 28,880 
J. W. White, Sunderland .......... 27,829 
D. G. Somerville, Newcastle ........ 26,960 
Robert Southern, Dipton .......... 6,639 
National Building Guild, Manchester 20,862 
*Henry Bowers, Rowlands Gill ...... 379) 


BRIDGWATER.— For alterations to Town Hall, 
forthe T.C. Mr. F. Parr, Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, High-street, Bridgwater :— 


The National Building Guild, 
I ov ccccnwns pense £257 8 5 
H. W. Pollard & Sons, Bridgwater 241 0 0 
G. Gower, Bridgwater .......... 235 O 0 
T. Stockham & Sons, Bridgwater 229 0 0 
A. Geen & Son, Bridgwater.... 228 0 0 
C. C. Bird, Bridgwater........ 217 0 0 
S. Palmer, Bridgwater.......... 216 0 0 
A. J, Dove, Bristol........c00 205 0 0 
*C. Bryer, Junr., Bridgwater.... 195 0 0 


BRIERLEY HILL.—For the erection of houses, 
for the U.D.C, :— 


*B. Whitehouse & Co., Birmingham. .£715 per pair 


BURY.—For erection of surgery, Walmersley-road. 
ze. J. D. Mould, architect, Walmersley-road, Bury, 
nes, :— 





Thos. Kenny & Son, Bury............ £485 Slating: J. E. Nelson, Sunderland. Warrington Post 
_ — “SRO RSeeaaeSs 473 Office—Alterations, &c.: F. Warburton & Son, War- 
James GreeNwood, Bury.............- 448 rington. Wigan—Hutting: J. W. Bywater, Wigan. 
John Smith & Sons, Bury ............ 425 Windsor Telephone Exchange—Asphalte: Kngert & 
James Byrom, Bury .............e0- 377 Rolfe, Ltd., London, E.; jomery: J. G. Cherrington, 
SORE TING, EY oo occ o sce ccsccees 370 Gerrard’s Cross. Yiewsley—Houses, &c.: Roberts 
*Thompson & Brierley, Bury.......... 365 (Birmingham), Ltd., Birmingham. 
BRIERLEY HILL.—For erection of 25 non-parlour type houses on No. 2, Mill-street site, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
TYPE A2. TYPE A3. TYPE A3A, 
~. 
Contractor and Per 4 Per 4 Per 3 Per 4 Per 1 Average 
Address. Pairs. Block. Block. Pairs. Pair. per House. 
No. of Houses Required. 8 4 3 8 2 — 
W. Gregory & Son, Col- — : 
en eS £6,000 0 £3,000 0 £2,250 0 0 £6,500 0 £1,650 0 0 .., £776 0 0 
Wm. Jackson, Birming- ; 
PRET ire 4,080 0 2,015 0 1,510 0 0 3,760 0 970 0 0O 493 4 0 
H. M. Grant & Co., Ltd., ‘ 
Birmingham ...... 3,809 12 1,987 14 1,428 10 0 3,628 17 907 4 3 470 9 0 
A. Guest, Ltd., . . re 
Stourbridge ........ 3,920 0 1,940 0 1,475 0 O 3,680 0 930 0 0O 477 16 0O 
Meredith & Hingley, . : 
[A  picesnsnns 3,726 14 1,893 19 1,368 2 3 3,555 8 888 17 0 457 6 O 
Walter Jones & Sons, 2 only 15 only : 
Westminster, S.W.1 762 0 6,300 0 ~- 3,120 0 — 407 6 0 
G. S. Hensman, West 
Bromwich.......... 3,480 0 1,720 0 1,305 0 0 3,400 0 850 0 O 430 4 0 
Roberts (Birmingham) 
Ltd., Birmingham .. 3,368 0 1,624 0 1,233 0 0 3,948 0 762 0 0 401 8 O 
W. Morley «& Sons, - 
DMG: cee eas 3,280 0 1,650 0 1,225 0 0 3,080 0 770 0 0 400 4 0 
Ernest Clarke, Melton 796 
Mowbray .......... 3,352 0 1,676 0 1,237 0 0 3,184 0 796 0 0 409 16 0 
Dare & Waring, Birm- 7 39: 
— ioebepeceae 3,176 0 1,588 0 1,191 0 0 3,104 0 776 O 0 393 8 O 
uttler Bros., Birming- 
poestaaleaaee nia 3,280 0 1,640 0 1,230 0 0 2,960 0 740 0 0 394 0 O 
Joseph M. Tate, Cradley 3,192 © 1,596 0 1,197 0 0 3,072 0 768 0 0 393 0 0 
Higgins, Ltd., 
© Northampton ...... 3,040 O 1,510 1,135 0 0 2,920 0 730 0 0 .. 8378 8 O 
B. Whitehouse & Co., — ‘ 
«Birmingham ...... 3,040 0 1,500 0 1,120 0 0 2,860 0 715 0 O 369 8 O 
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CONISBOROUGH.—For erection and completion 
of public conveniences at Deamiey Main, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. H. Thirlwall, Surveyor, Conisborough, via Rother- 


ham :— 

G. H. Smith & Son, Mexborough £1,150 0 0 
H. Saville, Conisborough .... 1,138 0 0 
Firth Whittington & Co., 

EE ic cccnnnnns-n 1,060 0 0 
Flowitt & Gilbert, Doncaster 956 0 0 
H. Cooper, Maltby .......... 920 0 0 
Farrow & Moxon, Doncaster . . 890 15 0 
Don Builders, Ltd., Doncaster 74 0 0 
Jenkinson & Sons, Doncaster. . 857 17 4 


No tender accepted. Scheme to be modified. 


DARTON.—For the construction of a sewer on 
housing site, for the U.D.C. :— 
*R. Beaumont & Co., Honley £1,213 6 


DUNFERMLINE.—For plaster work of 158 houses, 
for the T.C. Mr. R. Muir Morton, Burgh Engineer, 


Dunfermline. Quantities by C. R. Douglas :-— 
T. Widdop, Bingley ............ £16,495 
Peter McDonald, Dunfermline...... 13,495 
John Lawson, Dunfermline ........ 11,578 
D. Kirk & Sons, Dunfermline ...... 11,113 
M. M. Burns, Dunfermline.......... 11,093 
Lind Bros., Lochgelly.............. 10,899 
William Robertson, Edinburgh...... 10,261 
Jas. C. Thomson, Dunfermline... .. . 10,257 
Building Guild, Ltd., Glasgow ...... 10,115 
SCO WH, BiU Bc cvcccscccvccesse 9,827 
William Ure, Dunfermline.......... 9,402 
Peter Harle, Sunderland .......... 8,503 
tStreet & Co., Townhill ............ 8,271 
FRINTON.—For improvements to the roads, for 
the U.D.C, :— 
*Campbell, Kenyon & Co., Acton. .£3,476 12 5 
GREASBOROUGH.—Erection of 12 houses, for 


the U.D.C.: 
*Mollekin & Sons, Maltby....£459 per house 


HAVANT.—-For extension of drainage system, for 
the U.D.C. :— 
*E. E. Jeavons & Co., Dudley Point.. £2,200 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS (Accepted during 
March) :— 


Building Works, etc.: British Museum—Plastering : 
Hoad & Co., London, N.W. Cardiff Custom House— 
Alterations, &c.: Roberts (Birmingham), Ltd., Bir- 
mingham. Congleton houses—Plastering: Brammar 
& Patrick, Hanley. Coventry Sorting Office—Felt 
roofing: J. Hewitson, Bilston. Eastbourne Post 
Office—Steelwork: Stableford & Co., Ltd., London, 
8.W. Edinburgh Sorting Office—New public office : 
A. Robb & Sons, Edinburgh. Gloucester Telephone 
Exchange—Erection: The Building Guild, Ltd., 
Manchester. Holborn Telephone Exchange — Fire 
escape staircase: C. A. & A. W. Haward, London, 
W.C. Hollinwood— New roads, &c.: Thomas Coates, 
Bacup. Ipswich Sorting Office—Asphalte roofing: F. 
McNeill & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. Leeds Employ- 
ment Exchange—Asphalte: The Northern Asphalte 
& Roofing Works Co., Ltd., Leeds. Lewisham Post 
Office—Alterations, &c.: A. G. Winters, London, 8.E. 
Manchester, Grangethorpe Hospital—Brick and joiner 
works: J. B. Milner, Manchester; plumber: Ee. 
Pennington, Manchester. Rampton Institution — 
Yard repairs: Dennett & Ingle, Ltd., Nottingham. 
Romford Post Office—Asphalte roofing: Engert & 
Rolfe, Ltd., London, E. Sheerness houses—Plaster- 
ing: C. Grant, Bedford. Sheffield Telephone Ex- 
ehange—Preliminary works: The Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd., Manchester. Southwick houses— 
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Engineering Services: Lancaster Post Office— 
Heating: T. Blackburn & Sons, Ltd., Preston. Leeds 
Employment Exchange—Heating: H. Braithwaite & 
Co., Ltd., Leeds. 


Joinery: J. Gerrard & Sons (1920), Ltd., Man- 
chester; E. Morley & Sons, Derby; H. Newsum, 
Sons & Co.. Ltd., London, E.C. 

Painting, etc.: A. Bagnall & Sons, Ltd., Shipley ; 
Edwards Construction Co., Ltd., London, 8.B,; Vigor 
& Co. (Poplar), Ltd., London, E, 


HOVE.—For painting, &c., at Public Baths, Living- 
ston-road: enlarging the lavatory for women at 
Hove Park, for the T.C. Mr. H. H. Scott, Borough 
Surveyor, Hove :— 

Lavatory, Hove Park— 
*The National Building Guild, Ltd., 


EE n.cece0dsseens £140 
Painting at Baths— 
*The National Building Guild, Ltd., 
PES 0006080800008 56 


HOVE.—For laying 3 tarred macadam lawn tennis 
courts on the Western Lawns, for the T.C. H. H. 
Scott, Borough Surveyor, Hove :— 

Constable Hart & Co., Ltd., London £462 2 8 


IPS WICH.—For erection of the Halesworth proposed 
new school for about 360 children, for the East Suffolk 
County Education Committee. Mr. J. Webb, Com- 
mittee’s Architect, County Hall, Ipswich :— 


Walter Everett, Southend-on- | 


OR peneekewa ane evesee 6s £19,495 7 0 
C. Maidwell & Co., Ltd., Great 
Fimborough ...ccccocece 15,435 14 8 
S. A. Roper, Ipswich.......... 13,400 0 0 
eh AO eee 12,340 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee, Ltd., Rugby 12,965 0 0 
J. WGMee, TBST cccccccccs 12,815 0 0 
J. W. Palmer, Aylsham ...... 11,938 10 6 
Wm. Church, Lowestoft...... 11,912 12 6 
W. C. Morgan, Olney........ 11,735 3 6 
W. J. Croft, Lowestoft........ 11,734 0 G6 
J. L. Woodhams & Sons, 
BEE. 5054400000548 11,479 0 0 
C. A. Green, Ipswich.......... 11,310 0 0 
A. W. Fisk, Ipswich.......... 11,242 1 9 
A. GRRE, EAOGR ccc ccccccecs 10,995 0 0O 
E. Howes, Bury St. Edmunds.. 10,945 15 11 
Thurman, Ltd., Felixstowe.... 10,870 0 0 
R,. A. Evans & Co., Ltd., 
DE <sacneensases 10,760 0 0 
Chapman & Johnson, Hales- 
i ns 050556000080006 10,526 4 0 
F. E. Wright, Halesworth.... 10,448 0 0 
V. A. Marriott, Ltd., Ipswich.. 10,435 0 0 
A.J. Gibbons, Ipswich........ 10,327 7 0 
S. E. Hodge, Bury St. Edmunds 10,305 10 0 
Smyth Bros., Leiston ........ 10,244 0 O 
G. A. Kenney & Sons, Ipswich.. 9,862 0 0 
G. R. King, Northampton... . 3800 0 0 
Wm. C. Reade, Aldeburgh.... 9,759 0 0 
Frank A. Roper, Ipswich...... 9,648 0 0 
Pollard & Skerritt, Ipswich.... 9,481 0 0 
*E. J. W. Wilson, Stamford.... 8,595 12 4 


LONDON.-—For repairs and painting at the Receiv- 
ing Home for Children, 11, Lloyd-avenue, for the 
Guardians of the Holborn Union. Mr. C. J. Cross, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Administrative Offices, 53, 
Clerkenwell-road, E.C.1 :— 

*J,. E. Ree, Leyton, E......csccccess ; £84 10 

(Sixty-two tenders received, with prices ranging 
from £82 15s, to £350.) 

LONDON.—Laying wood flooring in test room at 
generating station, for the Stepney B.C. :— 

*Acme Flooring & Paving Co......- 

LONDON.—Supply of cleft chestnut fencing for 
Southfields Park, for the Wandsworth B.C. :— 

*Victoria Fencing Co...825 yards at 2s. 34d, 


per yard. 
*Quenby, Fry & Co... Do. at 2s. 9$d. per yard 


H, E. Farmer, 32, Paradise-street, Birmingham : — 


Estimate for Road and Total 
25 Houses. Sewer, &c. Estimate. 
25 - -- 
£19,400 0 0O £950 0 O £20,350 0 0 
12,335 0 0 925 0 0 13,260 0 0 
11,761 17 1,472 15 7 13,234 12 10 
11,945 O 0O 840 0 O 12,785 O 0 
11,433 0 3 1,011 16 3 12,444 16 6 
10,182 0 0 1,651 7 1 11,833 7 1 
10,755 0 O 999 10 0O 11,754 10 0 
10,035 0 0 1,518 0 0 11,553 0 0 
10,005 0 0 1,263 0 0O 11,258 0 0 
10,245 0 0 905 0 0 11,150 0 0 
9,835 0 0 937 0 O 10,772 0 0 
9,850 0 0 897 18 6 10,747 18 6 
9,825 0 0 759 O 0O 10,584 0 0 
9,335 0 0 1,125 0 0 10,460 0 0 
9,235 0 0 1,024 0 0 .. 10,259 0 0 








LON DON .—Erection of (a) 20 houses on the Watney 
Estate, and (b) 20 houses on Furzedown Estate, for 
the Wandsworth B.C, :— 

*(a) R. Bilham & Sen Ss lgine aiken salou: ayaa ea 

*(b) F. T. Wooding & Sons............ 


LONDON.—For tar macadam paving in 
road, Fairfield, for the Wandsworth B.C. :— 
*Constable Hart & Co............. £1,537 


MIDDLESBROUGH .—Erection of granite cenotaph 
-_ ornamental gates, for the, War Memorial Com- 
mittee :— 


a ee ae 


OLDBURY.—For drainage falling into Oldbury 
from Smethwick ne Scheme ; and 12 in. pumping 
main, for the T.C, :- 

John Hunt & "Sons, Smethwick. 


Trinity- 


£12,000 
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PARQUET & WOOD-BLOGK 


FLOORING supplied and fixed com. 


























plete in any locality, PARQUET 
DANCE FLOORS a speciality,— 
y Send Particulars of requirements to 
TURPIN’S PARQUET 
A FLOORING CO., 
Mp 95, NOTTING HILL GATE 
Park 1885, LONDON, W.11. 


LIMITED 








Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 








REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF: 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 


Telegrams : 
GLIKSTEN ’PHONE 
LONDON. 


Telephone ; 


EAST 3771 
(5 lines) 




















Hospital & School Stoves 


WRIGHT'S MPROVEDand " 0 SHORLAND PATENT 
| l and also 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


vo, wae. WRIGHT ‘tates, 


Newman 8t., Oxford St., London, W 
Burten Weir Works, Rotherham. 
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SIAM axpD CHINA.—It is reported that the contract 
i or the steelwork of 18 bridges for the Royal Siamese 
State Railways has been secured by the Cleveland 
Bridge & Engineering Co., Darlington; and that 
Messrs. Pearson & Sons, Ltd., have received the 
contract for building a bridge to span the Yellow 
River, for the Chinese Government. The latter con- 
tract is understood to represent £1,230,000, 

SLEAFORD.—For tar-spraying about 70,000 super 
yards of roads, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. W. Bell, Clerk, 
27, Carre-street, Sleaford :— 

H. V. Smith & Co., Ltd., London. 

SOU THAMPTON.—For alterations to 20, Carlton- 
crescent, tor the proposed ex-s:rvice men’s club. 
Messrs. Hair & Bird, architects and surveyors, 22, 
Portland-terrace, Southampton :— 


A. W. Perrott, Southampton.......... £230 
A. E. Jukes & Sons, Southampton.... 198 
G. E. Prince & Son, Southampton.... 178 


*Jenkins & Sons, Southampton........ 175 


. STAFFORD.—For making-up_ streets, for the 
nC. 
*Emery & Co., Aston— 
Co-operative-street ........ £789 12 3 
Alliance-street ............ 646 9 4 
Isaac Walton-street........ 570 7 10 


‘tion of bakehouse, Church- 
Atkinson Bros. Mr. 
Regent-street, 


STAINFORTH.— For ere 
road, near Doncaster, for Messrs. 
P. A. Hinchliffe, architect, 14, 
Barnsley ins 

*Mr. G. Porter, Stainforth.......... e- £610 

STAINFORTH,—For erection of large shop, Silver” 
street, near Doncaster, for Messrs. Barnes Bros. Mr- 
A. Pinder, architect, Doncaster :— 

*Mr. Plastow, Doncaster. 

SWANSEA.—For sewerage work in (a) Carmarthen 
and Middle-roads; and (6) Bonymaen and Cwm- 
rhydyceirw, for the T.C. :— 

*A. Farley— 
(a) £5,742 3 8. 

WAN DSWORTH.—For siti 
John’s Hospital, for the Union :— 

Domart, Kensington 


..(b) £2,715 8 8 
&e., at the St. 


Gard & Sons, London ........ 2,894 
Shaw & Sons, London ........ 2,300 0 0 
Brittian, London ............ 2,175 14 6 
Anderson, Ltd., London ...... 2,050 0 0 
Cooper Upton, Ltd., London .. 1,928 0 0O 
Phelps & Wilton, Ltd., London 1,826 0 0 
BEE, BOOGIE ccciscscvcevess ,800 17 8 
PE EE. 5.4.0-0-5:0 6:06-0:60 1,696 0 0 
Freeman, Ltd., Sutton ........ 1,633 17 6 
Bs MIE o-0:6:5 .0:0:0,0:0-090% 1,616 0 0 
Gabb, Ltd., London .......... 1,566 15 0 
Jones, South Farnborough .... 1,396 0 0 
Bickerton, London .......... 382 0 0 
arr ere 1,375 0 O 
Rickey, Taylor & Co., London.. 1,360 10 0 
Earl & Matthews, London .... 1,247 10 0 
I a. 5:56: 4-44-0109:01010 210 0 0 
TS eee 1,199 0 0 
wo errr 1,100 0 0 
*Haslam & Son, Woolwich 1,026 10 0O 





J.J.ETRIDGE, J. 


SLATING AND ercate 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONT RACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD ox FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone : Avenue 4940 (twe lines), er write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN LONDON €E. 


[Aprit 28, 1922. 


WANDS WORTH.—For providing and fixing oak 
pale fencing (approximately 219 ft.) at St. James 
Hospital, Balham, for the B.G. Mr. F. J. Curtis, 
clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, :-— 


Turner Riley & Co., Ltd., Putney . . £648 0 
Hudson Bros. (Builders), Ltd., Lon- 
0 ER ae apne 578 O 
a eae 569 O 
*Haslam & Son, Woolwich ........ 568 16 


WHITE HAVEN. —For the erection of 40 houses, 

for the T.C, :— 

f@ *Laing’s 220,853 12 4 
YORKSHIRE.—For reconstruction of main road 

from Queen-street, South Bank, to Normanby High- 

street, for the North Riding of Yorkshire C.C. The 

County Surveyor, County Hall, Northallerton :— 


Dougill & Sons, Aysgarth. 
—__—>—__e—___—_- 
Re-Election. 

Mr. Ogley L. David, J.P., builder, Skewen, 
has been re-elected chairman of the Neath Rural 
District Council. 

HIGH-CLASS 


FLOORINGS 


of every description in 
WOOD BLOCKS. PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK AND MAPLE. 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 
ALSO PANELLING IN OAK, WALNUT 
MAHOGANY AND TEAK. 


STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 
VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, S.W 18. 
(Pnone : Putney 1700, 2457 ) 

















FITZPATRICK & SON 
MASONS and PAVIORS 


REDRESSED GRANITE 





SETTS and KERB 
Equal to New 
GRANITE SETTS 


supplied and laid at per 
yard suvepr 
Quantities Old Wood 


Blocks &York Flagging 
SPURS TONES anv STEPS 


LEALAND ROAD :: wWN.15 


Tel. Noit Dalston 2723 

















Telephone: Datston 1888 
Many year connected 


OGILVIE & CO., $s, st "a2 


of Bunhill Row. 
Ulidmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Istington, W, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “z= 








ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATIONS 





ON 


SCHEMES PREPARED AND REPORTS MADE 
PLANTS AND INSTALLATIONS 
ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 


WARING WITHERS « GHABWICK 


LIGHTING 
HEATING 
POWER 






IN 





TWARINGITES 


OX LONDON.” 





104 SOHO SQ. W.1. 


and 


TECHN 
RD 4118 
REGENT 2442 








HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High-Class Building 


11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


Telephone: 
HOP 202 
Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office 
Business premises, 
convenient for City Building and fittings. 


Ltd. 


Builders 


and 
Joinery Work 


LONDON BRIDGE, $.E. i. 





Our works especially 
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ELEVATION TO GARDEN. 


Mr. G. TOPHAM FORREST, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
DESIGN PLACED F! 
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HOOL, PROPOSED GAMES PAVILION. 
: 
\cED FI AG R. Mackenzie, F.R.I.B.A. 
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R.A. EXHIBITION. 


MESSRS. EDWIN T. HALL. F.R.I.B.A., @ E. STANLET 
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STANLEY M.A., 
F.R.LBLA., ARCHITECTS. 








Sir ASTON Wess, P.R-A- 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE CLUB PF 











LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM. 


LOWER CORRIDOR. 
























































UPPER CORRIDOR. 


HALL LOUNGE: 
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